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Shadows -on the Snow. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 


PART I. 
HOW THE SHADOWS APPEARED AT WARLEYCOMBE, AND WHAT THEY 
SAID AND DID. 

Our story commences in a quiet lane in the garden of Devonshire—in 
a narrow, quiet lane, where, in the summer, the flowered hedge-rows on 
either side shut out from view the pretty homesteads in their rear, and 
where, in the winter, the naked branches threaded the air with snow 
lines fantastically, and the sharp, thin twigs were whitely lighted up 
with -drooping eyes of icicle. A quiet, narrow lane, luxuriantly 
dotted in the spring with violets and forget-me-nots, and in the drowsy 
summer, when the hum of bees could be faintly heard in the tangled 
bush of honeysuckle and wild roses, dreamily delicious with fragrant 
odors. A quiet, narrow lane, at the end of which came suddenly and 
quaintly into view a shallow reach of a noble river, with a taste of the 

alt sea on its lips, where the clear waters lay calmly in their rustic 
shelter, while on its bosom glowed the shadows of its gardened 
banks. A quiet, narrow lane, ; 
wherein a thousand new graces 
perpetuall unfolded them- 
selves, and where Nature made 
holiday in every season of the 
year. 

It was the evening of a sharp, 
wintry day in December, so near 
Christmas that the sun threw 
a golden mantle on its holly- 
crowned head, and welcomed its 
advent with a fiery splendor. 
The elm that had stood outside 
Stephen Winkworth’s house for 
more Christmases than Stephen 
Winkworth could remember, 
blushed crimson sympathetical- 
ly, and the tips of its branches 
caught the light of the glowing 
sun, and there imprisoned it un- 
til the greyer shadows usurped 
its place. The light touched the 
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Limself, as he stood at his door, 
watching the decliinng day, and 
it lingered lovingly ata window 
above his head,at which a girl sat 
motionless, looking out upon the 
scene. Stephen Winkworth was 
by no means a pleasant figure in 
the landscape, and did not show 
in his face any sign of gladness, 
The happy season which brought 
joy to so many hearts brought 
none to his; for in all the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of 


remembrance. Bitter, morose, 
and discontented, he stood on 
his threshold at war with the 
world and with himself, ‘‘ Ste- 
phen the woman-hater,” his 
neighbors called him; they 
‘Inight have added man-hater 
aiso, for all the love he bore his 
Sex. His spiritual inflaence for 
unkindliness was very strong. 
It was enough to make one bad 
tempered to look at the swly 
wrinkles in his face, and the 
peo le, without knowing why, 
felt an inclination to snarl at 
each other when he was in their 
company. He was not an un- 
gainly man, and was still in the 
prime of life; strong and sturdily ; 
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built was he, and blessed with good health; fairly well-to-do, also, from a 
worldly point of view. But with all these advantages, he had never been 
discovered in.any act of kindness, and not a human being in the world 
would have felt inclined to say: ‘‘God bless bim!” - 

Only on one occasion throughout the year did he of his own free-will 
associate with his neighbors, and that was Christmas-eve, And only in 
one house in all Devonshire would he have been welcomed, and that 
house was Warleycombe Lodge, the residence of Reuber Harrild. Har- 
rild and he had been friends in their youthful days; and in one of their 
boyish confidences had pledged themselves never, if circumstances per- 
mitted, to spend Cbristmas apart from each other. That Stephen Wink- 
worth had not broken his promise came from no active exercise of 
sentiment; it was more a mechanical than an affectionate offering to a — 
friendship which now existed but in name. The house of Reuben Har- © 
rild was within view, and Stephen could see the reflection of the dying 
sun in each pane of glass that shone like a fiery eye upon the landscape. 
No softening influence came upon him as he gazed upon this solemn 
splendor. ith deep-set lines in his face, and with form immovable, he 
—. like an image carved in stone—stern, impassive, relentless, and un- 
feeling. : 

Toward him approached two persons, with that brisk motion 
of the body which betokens enjoyment of surrounding and in- 
ward influences, e was not 
conscious of their approach, but 
the girl at the window above 
saw them the moment they ap- 

eared around the winding path 
in the distance, and a look of 
ws love, of love without hope, 
of love in which there was pain, 
flashed into her eyes, With part- 
ed lips, and a flush on her usual- 
ly pale face which did not come 
from the sunset’s glow, she 
watched their forms grow larger 
and more distinct as they 
emerged out of the deeper sha- 
dows. From the younger of the 
two came a cheerful greeting to 
Stephen Winkworth. 

‘Good - evening, neighbor. 
Fine weather for this rist- 
mas!” nity 
The speaker was a good-look- 

ing man, some five-and-twenty 
years of age, William Fairfield 
by name. He was a farmer in 
the neighborhood of Warley- 
combe, and although compara- 
tively a new men in the local- 
ity, bad been cordially wel- 
eomed upon his own merits into © 
the society of his fellows. The 
farm he now owned had been 
bequeathed to him by a relative 
who had stood to him in the po- 
sition of a parent; and William 

Fairfield, who, at about that 

time, was Jooking around for a 
_ pursuit, thought he might as 

well try whether the life of a 
country farmer would suit bim, 
It threatened at the outset not 
to suit him at all; he was na- 
turally daring, impulsive, and 
ambitious: and after a trial of a 
few months he had serious 
thoughts of seeking his fortune 
elsewhere, when he was thrown 
into the society of Reuben Har- 
rild’s daughter, Laura. Be- 
tween the two an attachment 
. had sprung up sufficiently strong 
to bind William Fairfield to 
Warleycombe had it been in- 
finitely less attractive than it 
was, and he was now regard- 
permanently settled 


effect produced was nothing less than startling. 
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apon his farm. William was accompanied by a singular- 


looking individual, scarcely five feet in hight, but with a 
head so enormous that 1t might properly have belonged to 
one of the sons of Anak. Attached to so short a body, the 
This man 
was an institution in the neighborhood; had come many 
years ago from nobody knew where, and had gradually 
worked himself into the confidence, and gained the love 
and esteem of every man, woman, and child for twenty 
miles around, with the single exception of Stephen Wink- 
worth. It was suspected, fons a certain gutteral accentua- 
tion in his tones—especially noticeable when he was speak- 
ing rapidly—that he was of German extraction; but noth- 
ing more was really known of him than that his name was 
Bax, that he was a doctor, and that he practiced his pro- 
fession as much for love as for gam. He was not rich, but 
he always had enough, and he never accepted a fee from 
those he suspected of not being able to afford it. He was 
welcomed ride fendi and by everybody. He took an in- 
terest in everything. Women spoke of him as ‘‘dear Doctor 
Bax,” and husbands were not jealous to hear; young men 
in love pressed him into their confidence; and young 
women whispered their little troubles into his ear. He 
had a kind word and honest advice for all, and never 
seemed tired of doing good gratuitously: 

Now, one would have thought that the mere sight of 
such a man would have been sufficient to induce some sign 
uf cheerful recognition. Not so thought Stephen Wink- 
worth ; he evidently regarded the little doetor as an intru- 
sidu, and did not care to conceal his feelings in the matter. 
But as for Doctor Bax, bless your soul ! sour looks had no 
more effect wpon him than they have upon the Sphinx, and 
recognition with a smile genial 
the 1ce in cyery water-butt in 
Devonshire. 

«Fine weather, sir!” exclaimed the little doctor, rub- 
bing his hands briskly, and sniffing the air with most 
intense enjoyment. ‘‘ It’s finer than fine weather, sir; it’s 
glorious weather, glorious! Smell it.” Here he gave another 
“Take off your hat, and bow to it;” and, 
off his hat, he bared to the fresh air a poll as 
smooth as a billiard-ball, and as polished as Foaling sass 
«* Fine 
By the Lord! if one could live in such 
weather for fifty years, he would not be a day older at the 
end, and we doctors would have to move to another planet. 
If Old Parr had 
had such weather as this, he would: haye lived to a thou- 
sand. Not a day less, as I am a man and a doctor!” 

Stephen gazed upon the rhapsodist with cold, contempt- 
Far different from William Fairfield, who fol- 
lowed the doctor’s words with sparkling looks, and gay, 


th ii gestures. 
1 


ye in a glorious climate,” proceeded Doctor Bax, 


““We 


_ with thorough enjoyment; ‘‘idiots abuse it, because it is 


the fashion to abuse it, and idiots will do whatever’s the fash- 
Show mea finer. Such a day 
as this is perfect and appropriate. Christmas would lose 


half its charm if it. were not for the snow, and the ice, 
and the life-giving cold aur. 


“We breathe m youth in such 
weather as this.” | 
» “You are a fortunate man, doctor,” said Stephen, with 
a little cynical laugh. fae . 


~ ‘Fortunate! , Yes, I am fortunate,” quickly, and some- 
what gravely, responded Dr. Bax; ‘* but you mean m some 


particular way?” 

RO" 2.05.7. es Stephen, in slow, measured tones, which 
formed a wonderful contrast to the impetuous utterances 
of the little doctor, ‘1 mean in a general way. Fortunate 
in being able, or pretending to be able, to find so much 
good in things that are obnoxious to others.” 1a Se 

_** Fortunate, for instance,” rejoined Doctor Bax, gently, 
and with reverence, ‘‘in being able to find ‘tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
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Stephen Winkworth disposed of the gentle reproach by s. 
scornful motion of his hands. an ee 

“TI find the evening cold, and chilly, and damp; fav- 
orable only to rheumatism and bronchitis.._I see nothing 
fine in it.” : bay 

‘‘ Nothing?” inquired Doctor Bax, with an air of anx- 
iety. 
** Nothing,” 
Winkworth. : : 

‘* Well—well,” said the doctor, rubbing his forehead, 
‘‘that can’t be your fault. It is an unfortunate inheritance 
not to be able to see good in things; but you were put in 
possession of it without being consulted, and therefore you 
are not to blame. The penn iReug point is,” continued the 
doctor, musingly, ‘‘who7zs to blame? You can’t throw it 
upon your father or mother, for they could not have known 
anything about it. We are all born with differently shaped 
heads; we'are not accountable for that. There is a great, 
deal in the shape of the head we come into, the world with. 
You see, if a child was’ born with two tongues, he could not 
help speaking double, could he? Rather ‘a comical idea, 
that. Ha—ha—ha!” 

Although the doctor laughed heartily at the notion, and 
was as heartily joined by William Fairfield, Stephen Wink- 
worth did not appear to see the comicality of the idea. 


was the positive asseyeration of Stephen 


‘You call yourself a philosopher, I should not wonder,” . 


he said, disdainfully. 

“If philosophy means contentment with things as they 
are,” said Doctor Bax, rubbing his forehead again, ‘‘ then 
I say, yes, I am a philosopher.” ms 

‘*From which I gather,” said Stephen, slowly, dwelling 
on his words, ‘‘ that you have never experienced a heart 
shock that turned your blood from its natural currents, 
and diseased 1t. You are a happy man, contented with 
yourself and with the world.” } 

‘‘T am happy,” returned Doctor Bax, with humbleness, 
‘‘and contented with the world; but I have seen misfor- 
tune, and I thank God for it.” : 

“«« That is your cant,” sneered Stephen, “‘and of a piece 
with other human hypocrisies. You thank God for mis- 
fortune, and take credit to yourself for pretended humble- 
ness. You bless. outwardly what I curse outwardly and 
inwardly. It is wise in you—for the world smiles on you, 
while it turns its back even upon my shadow.” : 

“< That is the view you take of it,” said Dector Bax, fly- 
ing to his new philosophy for consolation. ‘‘It is not 
your fault—it springs from your unfortunate inheritance, 
and I pity you for it.” ; , 

‘* Bestow your pity where it is more welcome. Look 
you, Doctor Bax—who is the braver, the more honest and 
genuine, of we two? You, who cringe beneath misfortune, 
and thank God for it; or I, who rebel against it, and curse 
it? AsIdo, as I shall, until I die! 
may go and hang itself, for all the love I bear it; and I 
might go and hang myself, for all the love it bears me! 
oe my philosophy. ‘A tougher one than yours, you'll | 
admit.’ 


‘‘A tough one indeed,” said the doctor, shaking his head — 


thus, and 


sadly; ‘but I lay no blame to you for thinkin La 
e at I am 


I take no credit to myself for being different. 
the happier of the two——” 


And so the world 


>. 


** Of a piece with the rest!” interrupted Stephen, with a : 


contemptuous laugh. ‘+ It would be giving the lie to your 
professions if you failed to remind me that you oceupy the 
sunny side of the road.” 

** No—no!” eried the doctor, remorsefully, catching the 
subtle taunt conveyed in the reproach. ‘I had no such 
meaning in my mind, believe me. What 1 meant to ex-. 

ress was sympathy for you; but I am the veriest bungler! 

ot that I give you right either; you are as wrong as a 
wrong-headed man can possibly be. Here is our young - 
friend ’—indicating William ‘airfield—‘‘ engaged to. be 
married to the sweetest girl in Devonshire——” 

Stephen Winkworth interrupted him again. 

«The sweetest, because she has a fair face.” 


i 


( 


I 


i 


ae 


““The sweetest,” said Doctor Bax, warmly, ‘“ because 
she is good and pure. Suppose Wilham Fairfield thought 
as you do! <A pretty kettle of fish that would ‘be! And 
nice ideas yours are to carry about with one at Christmas- 
time! I declare seriously, I am sorry for you.” 

“*Tt is true, then, that you are going to marry Reuben 
Harrild’s daughter,” said Stephen, turning to the young 
farmer. ‘* You love her frantically, of coursé?” 

a love her as she deserves to be loved,” was the simple 
reply. 

; ve'Tricked by her pretty face!” sneered Stephen. “Take 
eare that your doll does not deceive you! Watch her; 
never let her out of your sight! But be as wary as you 
may, she is no true woman if she does not play you false.” 

“Do not answer him, William,” said the doctor, check- 
ing the hot reply that rose to the young man’s lips. ‘‘ He 
does not know what he is saying; he, of all others, should 
not doubt the purity of woman’s love.” 

“*Love!” exclaimed. Stephen, with sudden passion; “a 
fiction! asham! a delusion! It is bought and sold. Be- 


lieve in it, trust in it, center all the earnestness of your 


soul on it; and wake up one day from your dream, and see 
your idol defaced, dishonored, lying at your feet!” 

** No—no,” said Doctor Bax, earnestly. “‘ He does not 
mean it, William. Do not believe that he means it. He 
knows that it is no delusion—he knows that it is all good 
and holy. Why, William, think of his daughter—” 

““Hush, man, for God’s sake! Do not let her hear 
you!” 

As Stephen, thus imploring, cast a frightened glance at 
the window above, the white face of the girl disappeared. 
Neither he nor his companions had been conscious of its 
presence there. 

‘‘ Dear—dear!” said Doctor Bax, as ne and William 
walked away; ‘‘ what an unfortunate inheritance has fal- 
len to that man’s lot! Come, Will, let us have a race to 
the house. Whoever gets there first has first kiss trom 
Laura.” , 

Off they set, running as fast as their legs could carry 
them, towards Warleycombe Lodge, where they arrived in 
a state of langhing breathlessness. 

Meanwhile, Stephen Winkworth, with the same bitter 
feelings at his heart, stood watching their departing forms, 
without a thought in unison with the sacred peacefulness 
of the evening. The shadows deepened, and the reflection 
from the dying sun’s couch of fire grew darker and darker 
every moment; and as the night stole on, Stephen’s mood 
kept pace with its increasing sombreness. But a wave of 
gentler feeling passed over his face at the sound of a low, 
plaintive voice from the house. 

‘“« Father!” 

** My child,” said Stephen, in a tone so strangely soft 
and sweet that it was hard to believe it proceeded from the 

man who had within the last few minutes conversed with 
_sach harshness. | 
‘He turned to go in, but to his side had crept a figure so 


wan, so pitiful, that unaccustomed eyes looking upon it 


for the first time would have filled with 


grief at the un- 
happy sight. . 


welcome Christmas forsooth! As though Christmas could 
not go on well enough without their tomfoolery.” 
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Nothing buf a sigh answered him for a time. Presently: 
‘* Father,” said the girl, ‘1 wish you would not speak — 


so lightly of Christmas. It is the only holiday we have in 
all the year. It is a good time.” 

*“ No time is good for me while I see you thus,” said he, 
with deep emotion, as he smoothed the itr from her face. 
‘**T have no holiday while you are suffering.” 

“Yes,” she answered, dreamily, ‘‘ it is wearisome—weari- 
some. - But I am not quite unhappy, father. It cannot 
last forever. I sometimes feel contented with my pam. 
when I think of by-and-by; and Christmas seems to belong 
to it. It is a good season.” 

**T could think so, child, if I saw you, as I see others, 
enjoying the time as they do. All seasons would be good 
to me—ay, even to me, whom all men hate : 

** No—no, father!” she pleaded. 

‘* All seasons would be good to me if I could see you as I 
see others of your age, happy and light-hearted—if I could 
see you as I have seen you in my dreams, as I should see 
you but tor the blight that fell wpon my life when you were 
—I thank God for it—too young to remember. Forgive 
me, child, for causing those tears. Let me kiss them 
away.” ft . 

Tt cannot be helped,” she said, with a kind of pitiful 
humor, casting a glance of compassion on her stunted shape. 
‘* Doctor Bax said I could never come straght again. Not 
all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, can make 
Humpty-Dumpty straight again. 
far worse. J have my reason; I can see, and hear, and 
speak; all these are blessings of which I might have been 
deprived. When I look at the sky on such a night as this, 
I feel that my tife is not as dark as it might be.” — 


It was dark enough to the morose man as he stood by the — 


side of his maimed child, fighting with his soul. 

**T could be happier—I know I could be happier, if you 
and the world were different to each other—if you did not 
regard if as your enemy. But that will never be, father, 
will it?” 

“No, child, it will never be. 
and lie to you.” 


“Yet you are good and kind to me.. Why should you — 


love me so dearly and be bitter with all others? All men 
and women are not bad. See, father, there is my angel!” 


She pointed up to a large, grey cloud, with white, fleeey — 
wings, hey her imagination had quaintly fashioned into — 


the figure of an angel. 
‘*T never saw him so beautiful before. 
because it 1s Christmas. 


He is at his best 
Say that Christmas 1s a good time 


-and make me happy.” . 


‘‘ Christmas is a good time, child,” he said, doggedly. — 
‘*No—no! not like that! ; 
to ree it from your heart. You are silent. If I were to 
say that I suffer more—far more than you can imagine— 


that my heart is torn to pieces with vain yearnings—you 
would strive perhaps to bring some gladness into my days. 

Ah, forgive me!” she cried, in an agony of remorse, as a 
spasm of pain escaped him; “I am ungrateful—ungrate- | 
You are all that 1s good to me—all that 1s kind. But — 


ful! 
I suffer so! Iam truly unhappy.” She rocked herself to 
and fro, and sobbed. ** Sit by my side, father. I must tell 


you my secret, or I shall die!” ' 


In silence he sat upon the door-step by her side, with face’ 
almost as white as hers. 
a quieter mood, she spoke again. 

‘* Father, [am very much deformed, am I not?” 

** Not to me, darling.” 

‘No, not to you, for when you look at me, your eyes 
are in your heart. . But»1 am, in reality, very ugly, very 
uninteresting, deformed, and a cripple. No person in the 
world, seeing me once, would care to see me again. I know 
frem myself. 


ugly and uninteresting things. _ It is very sad.” 


The commiserating tone in which she spoke of her mis-_ 


fortunes was very touching to hear. 


‘*Lam not like any other girl I have ever seen. Theres 
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I cannot play the hypocrite — ! 


From your heart—I want you | 


ZI do not care to look for a second time upon 
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our house. 


_ ds something better in it. There is love in it, 
never—never have!” 
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four walls, 


is Laura Harrild now; she is very—very peat. When I 
Jook at her, I feel as glad as when I see the early primroses 


_ peep out of the ground, telling me that spring 1s coming.” 


Stephen’s features assumed an anxious expression at the 
mention of Laura Harrild’s name. 

** If you were to ask me my idea of perfect happiness, I 
should answer, Laura Harrild. She is young, beautiful, 
and good—and she loves, and is beloved. Oh, my heart!” 

There was such anguish in the poor girl’s voice, that 
every nerve in Stephen’s body quivered in sympathy as he 
supported her head upon his shoulder. 

“Do you guess my secret, father?” she whispered. 

‘«To my sorrow, dear child.” 

“T cannot help it. I have struggled against it vainly, 
feeling how hopeless it is. I have always loved him, mis- 
erable girl that 1am! I do not know how it came, except 
that he is so brave and strong and handsome, while I am 
nothing but a poor, ugly cripple. Is life worth having, I 
wonder, in such a shape as mine? If I were somebody else, 
and saw such a creature as myself, I should look down with 
pity upon her, and ask whether she would not. be happier if 
she were dead. I have seen girls, ragged, and without a 
shoe to their feet, and have envied them because they were 


strong and had straight limbs, and were free from pain— 
which I seldom am, unless I am asleep.” 


“* They suffer much,” said Stephen, attempting to draw 


“consolation for her from the misery of others; ‘‘ they are 


soften without a meal or a bed.” 
“« But they are free,” she cried, ‘they arefree, and I am 


-aslave! Though they have not a shilling in their pockets, 


their hearts are sometimes light, and they smile and enjoy. 


_ J have seen them—I haveseen them! What happiness there 


must be in poverty! You are arich man, father.” 
*“I have money, child. It is yours to spend as you 
wish.” 

_**Money cannot buy love. Money will not make me dif- 
ferent from what I am, and it cannot bring sunshine into 
Are all homes like ours? There is no light in 
it; it is desolate and deserted, and it has never been other- 
Wise within my remembrance. You and I are like two her- 
mits, shut out from the world. In what way has this come, 
and must it be always so? Surely there is something better 
in life than my experience has shown me. Ah, yes, there 


She was speaking to herself now, while he sat watching 


her, humbly and in silence. Morose and churlish as he was 


to all others, here he was a slave; and had he possessed the 


_ power, he would have laid his heart in her lap, could it 


have insured her a day’s happiness. 
*To-night is Christmas,” she resumed, ‘‘ and we shall go 


_ around to Mr, Harrild’s house, and see so many young peo- 


ple dancing, and laughing, and playing forfeits, while I 
shall sit ina, corner glaring at them, like the envious old 
witch I have read of in fairy stories. I am quite as hideous, 
I know; and it is natural and proper that they should not 
come and pay court to me, as they do to each other. And 


I deserve it, father,” she exclaimed, her mood suddenly 


changing, “‘I deserve it for reviling the world and every- 
aay in it, as Lam doing. I deserve it for having bad and 
uncharitable thoughts at such a good and sacred time as 
Christmas—for it is a good time, after all, is it not?” 

No words can express the entreating earnestness with 


_ which she strove to uyge this belief upon him. It could 
‘not fail to soften the hard man’s heart, and he said, gent- 


“Itisa good time, child.” 
And with is hand touching her neck lovingly, they 
went into the house together, ; 


* * * % * * * 


- At Beuben Harrild’s there was assembled on this evening 
as merry and light-hearted a company as ever met within 
Genial faces everywhere; smiles and cheerful 
looks on all sides, from old and young; every person on his best 
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behavior, ready to shake every other person’s hand, with 
as much amiability as can be expressed by the pressure of 
palms and fingers. And if such a thing as truth ‘exists, 
hearts accompanied the pressure. As for duplicity, double- 
dealing, suspicion of motives, artful maneuvering for selfish 
purposes, such qualities were purely mythical, good enoug! 
to put color nto dreams, but rae imaginative—almost 
comical to think of—as to any part they might play in the 
business of life. The business of life! What am I think- 
ing of? Business, to the rightabout! It is Christmas-eve, 
and the world is pleasant to heart and eye, abounding in 
sweet, and loving, and charitable thought. 

But, Iam bound to confess it, there was heart-burning 
in the kitchen. For in that region of shining stew and 
sauce pans, in whose polished surfaces the genial reflection 
of a jolly time was ate visible, Samuel Meldrum (the 
man-servant of the establishment) had, by the merest acci- 
dent, tome plump upon Kitty Simons (the maid-ser- 
vant of the establishment), and had discovered her in the act 
of being kissed beneath the miserable pretense of a piece of 
mistletoe, by a retainer of low degree, who, being especially 
recommended by Samuel Meldrum, had been temporarily en. 
gaged to assist in the general joy, and had thus basely be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him. Now, Samuel Meldrum 
regarded the kisses of pretty Kitty Simons, both from and 
for, as his special prerogative, and most particularly and 
solely within his department at Christmas time. This act 
of the temporary retainer was clearly, therefore, an act of 
treachery, and as such was regarded by his patron, who, 


after treating the treacherous dependent to a ‘‘ piece of his — 


mind,” glared at Kitty with eyes in which love and jealousy, 
were plainly depicted. Pretty Kitty, busy at the dresser, 
whither she had demurely walked after the kiss under the 
mistletoe, was, of course, entirely unconscious of the state 
of Samuel Meldrum’s feelings—which was the reason why 
she furtively watched him from -beneath her dark eyelashes, 
and wondered when he was going to speak. But Samuel's 
moral dignity was hurt,,and he preserved silence—more 
from not knowing what to say than from any other cause. 

‘“‘They’re playing games up-stairs,” said Kitty, taking 
the bull by the horns; ‘‘such games!” * 

Samuel only grunted. 

‘«'They’re: playing,” said Kitty, slyly, ‘‘ I love my love 
with a A, because he’s amiable, and amusing, and a angel; 
and I hate my love with a A, because he’s aggravating, and 
absurd, and annoying; and his name ain’t Alexander, and 
he comes from Aberdeen, and I took him to the sign of the 


w 


Ax and Anchor, and treated him to apples and anchovies.” ~ 


“And I don’t love my love with a We,” retorted 
Samuel, goaded into a full sense of his wrongs by the 
pretty maid’s attempt at reconciliation, ‘‘ because she’s 
wicious, and wile, and a wixen; and I hate her with a We, 
because she’s wulgar, and a wiper; and her name ain’t 
Wenus, and she comes from Wandieman’s Land, and I took 
her to the sign of the Wenomous Wampire, and treated 
her to winegar and water,” ; 

The retort caused Kitty to smile to herself more 
slyly than ever; for the next best thing to a declaration of 
loye from a man you have a liking for is a declaration of 
jealousy, and there was no doubt that Samuel was in a 
desperate condition. The temporary retainer,*driven by 
Kitty’s distracting airs into ia state of over-bubbling love, 
listened to this quarrel with secret pleasure, and beguiling 
Kitty under the mistletoe, attempted to snatch from her 
tempting lips a repetition of the temporary bliss which had 
fired his soul, But this time he reckoned without. his 
host. Kitty—sly puss as she was!—knowing that Samuel 
was near, pretended to struggle with the poacher, crying 
out with affected indignation, ‘‘ How dare you, sir! What 
do you mean by it? Oh, Samuel, Samuel! Save me!” 
Whereupon Samuel, his jealousy melting in the warmth of 
this appeal, flew to the rescue, and caught Kitty in his 
urms—where she lay panting, her pouting lips in a direct 
line with the mistletoe, and looking altogether so lovely | 
and bewitching that— Well, he did what you would have 
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= graces of a happy, innocent youth. 
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done—kissed her once, and again, and again, and would 
have gone on for there is no saying how long, had not 
Kitty ran away to hide her blushes and delight. 

Every room in the house had such a bright look about it 
that there was no mistaking the time. 

Had Father Time himself suddenly appeared with his 
opera-hat under his arm, and (being an airy old gentleman) 
with nothing else worth mentioning on his old bones in the 
shape of garments, for the purpose of telling you that he 
had made a mistake with his glass, and that he was six or 
seven weeks too fast or too slow, you would have snapped 
your fingers at him. Not Christmas! A nice thing, in- 
deed! As if you did not know better! As if every sauce- 
pan in the kitchen did not know better! As if the very 
sparks flying up the chimneys did not know better! Not 
Christmas! Ask Mrs. Ramage. Who was Mrs. Ramage? 
Mrs. Ramage was a Large woman, with a Large mouth, 
and a Large nose, and Large eyes, and Large limbs, and a 
Large way of asserting herself which there was no resisting. 
And In Mrs. Ramage was merged Mr. Ramage, who was a 
little man, with a httle mouth, and a little nose, and little 
eyes, and little limbs, and such a very little way of assert- 
ing himself that no one took the slightest notice of him. 
If by chance he was spoken of, it was as one who had vest- 

_ed the whole of his right, title, and interest in and to hu- 
man life in the wife of his bosom; who, indeed, had parted 
with it so thoroughly and completely that it might be re- 
garded as a sum which she added up, subtracted from, 
multiplied, or divided, at her pleasure. 

Not Christmas! Why, here was Mrs. Ramage, this 
tremendously solemn and magnificently large woman, act- 
ually laughing, and beaming kindly smiles upon poor little 
Mr. Ramage, who hopped meekly about her, and bobbed 
his little head in ecstasy at her affability. 

Not Christmas! Ask the Woys and the Wymers, of 
Messrs. Wymer, Woy & tet the celebrated firm of at- 
torneys and solicitors which transacted all the legal busi- 
ness of the district. The firm originally. was Wymer & 
Woy; but a female Wymer, sister of the senior partner, 
having in her own particular right become possessed of a 
sum of money which the firm was anxious to pass to its 


_ credit, would only consent to inves+ it on the condition 


that her name was added to the firm. Being a strong- 
minded and bony old maid, her condition was aaa. 
and the title thenceforth was Wymer, Woy & Wymer. All 
the members of the firm were’ long, lank, and lean, and 
grew, as did their parchments, more shrunk and shriveled 
every term. Life to them was in a small way made up of 
happiness and sorrow, sympathy, disappointments, love, 
trials of affection, charity, and such-like trifles; but in a 
‘much larger way it was made up of law. They talked 
nothing but law; they knew nothing but law; they breathed 
nothing but law. “ They played the game of existence (as 
though it were really a game) with cards of law, and the 
layed it so skilfully that they never missed the odd trick. 
et even they looked frostily pleasant, and thawed a little 
under the genial influence of the time; dimly recognizing 
that kindliness at such a season might possibly be an enact- 
ment of some old law of humanity which it would be well 
for them not to resist. 
And if there was a shadow of doubt on the subject—if 
any misguided person still entertained the most. infinitesi- 


_ mal particle of disbelief.as to the fact—he had but to look 


at the face of Laura Harrild, and the thing was settled. 
There was nothing extraordinarily handsome about Laura 
—she was simply a dear, lovable woman, gemmed with the 
Well-looking and 
well-formed, with a pure mind and a loving heart, a pleas- 
ant gladness rested on her face, and shed its influence on 
all around her. Such women are the roses of ‘the world; 
happy the man who has one blooming in the garden of his 
life! . 

“To think,” said Doctor Bax, as he sat dandling on his 
knee a privileged, curly-headed youngster, ‘‘to think of 


_ those two children going to get married m three months! 


> 
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«Why, . Mr. 

her?” 
The person addressed, a sober-looking man of fifty, 
gazed thoughtfully at Laura.and William, who were sitting 
among a group of young people, laughing and chatting 
gayly. 


Harrild, what on earth will you do ‘without 
é 


‘** Dear—dear!” continued the doctor; ‘‘three months! 


And to-morrow we shall be looking back to it, and saying 
it was only yesterday that they were married. Life, in- 
deed, 1s nothing but a breath of wind.” E 

“I beg your pardon,” mterposed Mr. Wymer, who was 
close by, with the other two members of the firm; ‘I did 
not quite catch it, doctor. You were saying ? 


“That life was nothing but a breath of wind,” repeated 


Doctor Bax. 

““No such thing, sir—no such thing,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wymer, warmly. ‘‘Life a breath of wind, indeed! Pooh- 
pooh, doctor! you know nothing about it! If everybody 
took such a light view of it— 
smiled.” 

“It sounded like a joke,” said Doctor Bax; ‘‘ taking 
such a light view of it, you said.” IH + 

** [never joke,” said Mr. Wymer, solemnly; ‘‘ and if I did, 
I hope I should know myself better than to select a sub- 
ject so serious. I repeat, if everybody took such a light 


I beg your pardon; you — 


view of life, what would become of all its most important — 
relations? What would be the use of making marriage — 


settlements in fayor of a breath of wind? What would 


the use of making one’s will in favor of a breath of wind? 


What would be the use of actions at law, writs of eject- 
ment, pleas, interpleas, rules nisi, criminal, prosecutions, 
chancery suits, and insolvencies? What, in short, would 
become of law?” w 


“That is no breath of wind, I grant you,” said the little 


doctor, good-humoredly; ‘‘it is a grim reality. 
spoke metaphorically.” 
**T beg your pardon. 


You spoke——” 
‘* Metaphorically.” 


‘TI thought I was mistaken in the word,” returned Mr. _ 
‘My dear doctor, you cannot be in earnest. — 
Metaphorically!| Of what practical use is it to speak meta- 


Wymer. 


phorically? Speak legally, and you are all right. Speak 
legally, act legally, live legally, die legally, and you can go 


to the other world with your title-deeds in your hand, and — 


take possession. What I find fault with in people nowa- 


days,” continued the lawyer, illustrating his points with his 
forefinger, ‘‘is, that they diverge from the proper course — 
They are dreamy, sentimental, metaphorical, un- — 


of life. 
practical, and unbusiness-like. Now, there is no dreami- 
ness or sentimentality in law. You must be business-like 
and practical, or you will get. the worst of it. You must 


be wide awake, my friend, when you deal with law.” And — 
Mr. Wymer emitted a ary, chuckling laugh, as though he — 
in 


were in the habit of dealing with many people who were 


unbusiness-like and unpractical, and not sufficiently wide 


arts und who were therefore always getting the worst 
of it. 


‘* But the uncertainty of- the law,” Doctor Bax ventured 


to remark. 


‘*That’s the charm of it,’’ replied Mr. Wymer, rubbing 


his hands pleasantly with the geniality of his theme. 


“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Doctor Bax, purpose- ‘a 


ly imitating the old lawyer; ‘‘ you said that is the—” 
** Charm of it.” 
‘* Its uncertainty?” Lip 
“* Exactly. You never know where to have it. 
may study it for a hundred years, and it may trip you up, 
after all. It is wonderfully and beautifully complex.” 
‘““There are cases which have lasted 
years, are there not?” asked Doctor Bux. 
_ “More, sir, more,” replied Mr, 


study, the speeches, the learning, 
Ty. 


the arguments, that 
have been used in a simple swit. | 


hink of the briefs—” 


Butt: 


You — 
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sixty or seventy “ag 
, ‘Wymer, gleefully. 
“What could better illustrate the law’s amazing ingenuity, 


its inexhaustible fertility, than such cases? Think of the 
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“<The fees,” the doctor put in, with a knowing look. 

Mr. Wymer, Miss Wymer, and Mr. Woy looked at. each 
other, smiled, and softly smoothed the palms of their right 
hands with the fingers of their left, a sign of satisfaction 
they were in the habit of unconsciously and simultaneous- 
ly indulging in when they were discussing a more than usu- 
ally agreeable topic. 

tT he fees,” said Mr. Wymer; ‘yes, they follow, of 

course, for every laborer i is aouttiys of his hires and we are 
laborers, after a fashion.” 

<‘How on earth,” asked Doctor 


a) 


.' = wp Oe 


sax, with a spice of 


Su maliciousness, ‘‘ did the world ever get on without law- 
Le se OESE 
‘sh **It never did; sir; Biblical records prove it. In the 


_ patriarchal days, men ‘were born with legal minds, as they 


_arenow. Abraham bought land, and was most particular 
__ goncerning the trees, down to the very borders of the prop- 
Rania ety, Then look at Jacob and Laban. Do you mean to 
Beh oe SAY seh were not lawyers? If Jacob lived in these days, 
am he would reach the wool-sack, if he were not a Jew.’ 

7, “He tricked Laban out of wool enough for a thousand 
a8 _ wool-sacks,” said Doctor Bax, making his escape quickly, 
isk & to avoid the torrent of invective that would have been 


poured upon him for his satire. Contact with Wymer, 
Woy & Wymer somewhat jarred upon the tender heart of 
_ the “ittle. doctor; but a peep at William, standing ata 
window, with his arm around Laura’s w aist, was enough to 
bring his piel again into perfect harmony with the sea- 
son. | 
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ag The lovers were looking out upon the night. The snow- 
at - flakes were falling lightly, and as far as eye could reach a 

field of purest white was spread before them. The window 
bee me was in a recess, shut off from the room by heavy curtains, 
BO that they were almost in seclusion. William was speak- 


a: ing to Laura in soft, loving tones, and her pure, truthful 
_ face denoted how lov ingly ‘she was following his words. 
*«Three Christmases, my darling,” said William, ‘ dat- 
ing from last year. What a contrast! Last year you and 
ae had net seen each other, and next year we shall be in our 
own cozy nest.. Before I saw you, ‘I did’ not know what 
- happiness there is in restfulness of spirit. It was impossi- 
_ ble for me to settle myself down; now I would be this, 
ie i at I would be that; something Within me always whis- 
sol g, ‘ Move on; don’t stop where you are.’ For months 
me ay ge ihay I thought of emigrating to the Australian 
- Galomes, and I used to devour the news of every fresh 
_ discovery i in the other part of the world. I dreamed night 
ufter night of tremendous nuzgets, almost too heavy to lift, 
and would wake in a sh ‘to find it all a delusion. At 
Weheth I quite mad my mind; there was nothing 
ere to bind me to the old land; I would go out to the new. 
_ Away I posted to Woy & W ymer, and gave instructions to 
; sell my farm; they soon found a purchaser, and the con- 
ee -veyance was drawn.up. Stephen W inkworth was the man 
Foe who wanted to buy it, but happily I did not sign it 
fi ey to him, for at that precise time, my darling, 1 met 
; e you, and I thought, ‘Why be in such a Urry, William?’ 
ce ‘And when I discovered that you loved me”—he drew her 
zee loser to him—‘*‘ away to the four winds of heaven flew all 
ideas of parting with my land. I had found my happiness 
3 Beh here. am 
She looked up into his face shyly and timidly. 
-_ Does never a thought come into your mind, William, 
ae that it might have been as well for you if you had gone 
Bases away?’ . 
‘What a question, dearest! Asked to try me! Well, it 
4B a small trial. Put me to a severer test, and see me 
‘Saar smiling at Mae with perfect trustfulness—as I do now, lov- 
a - ing you, believing in you, though all the world were against 
penne, * 
_. * What I mean is, it might have done you good. 
ai are naturally: impulsive—’ 
; ie _ ** Yes,” he interrupted, with rapid shakes of the head, 
"TAS impulsive, self-willed, and obstinate.” 
f hy 


You 


“7 will not hear you say that, for it is not so, You are 
naturally impulsive, bold, manly, fearless.” 

He interrupted her again with a happy laugh. 
sides to the shield. But eyes of love can’t see clearly.” 

‘« And now you are going to settle into aquict, hundrum ~ 
life, perhaps not exactly suited to you.’ 

** That is just what Stephen Winkworth said. When fae 
went to the lawyers’, with his money in his, hand, six- 
teen hundred sovereigns—and I told him I had altered 
my mind, and did not intend to sell my farm, he called 
me rash-headed; said that I did not know what was good 
for myself, that the bargain had been made, and I could 
not draw back from it. And there the money is to this 
day—at least, so old Mr. Wymer is telling me—and there 
are the deeds re: vdy for signing. . All I have to do is to go 
to the office, and write my name, and pocket the sixteen . 
hundred pounds. But were it a million times as much, it 
would not tempt me, if it threatened to part us; for your 
love, darling, 1s worth all the gold in the world to me, and 
I do not intend to forfeit it by é any act of mine.” 

“Tf you have found your happiness,” she said, presently, 


corn 


iWwe 


_after a delicious pause, ‘which I pray that you have—L 


will try that it shall be so, believe me—I have found mine. 
Tell me, William, what made you so eager to go to the 
gold colonies?” 

“They seemed to offer the most tempting lookout. But 
there was another reason. A friend of mine, who had 
been a scapegrace in his, younger days, had gone over, and _ 
reformed, and made lots of money.” He wrote so elogitent- 
ly about the mode of life there, and its fr eedom, and the 
gold, that he fairly turned my head.” 

“Your friend,” said Laura, and hesitated. 

<< Yosr’ questioned William. <s 

** Was he simply wild and thoughtless?” 

“Tle was worse. He committed a great wrong 

““In what way, William?’ 

‘He forged his father’s name—” 

“Oh, William!’ she eried, in a voice so fraught with — 
pain that he held her to his breast and asked her, in alarm, 
wy it ailed her. She recovered herself quickly, and, laugh- 

ig hysterically, begged him to proceed. 

sW ell,” continued William, ‘‘ he ‘forged his father’s 
name, and the forgery was detected. The old gentleman | 
gave him means to carry him to Australia, and he i i Har ia 
punishment. But his father, im settling the claim, wi ata 

; 
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almost ruined.” 
‘‘And afterward?” said Laura. 
‘<The father died, and the young scapegrace reformed, a 
and became a first-rate member of society.” 
‘It is a melancholy story,” said Laura, in a tone of eae 9: 


ness. Ce 
‘* Stephen Winkworth and poor Alice have just come ee ts 
said William; ‘‘ go and bring Alice here.” k 


“Ina minute or two. Let us sit quietly for a Tittle 
while. I like to be away from the lights and the people 
when you are with me; and here i in this little nook we can 
see everything without ‘being seen.” 

William neeeded no urging, and they sat, happy and 
still, for five rapid minutes. 

es How beautiful the snow is!” said Laura, nestling alone: 
to her lover. ‘The flakes float down from heaven like 
feathers from the wings of the angels.” 

“Laura,” exclaimed William, looking intently through 
the window, ‘‘ what is that outside? There! Do you ut! 
see it moving?” 

It was the shadow of a man, lurking about the house. 
Laura’s heart sank within her, and she turned as white as 
the falling snow. thy 

E Evidently s some skulker,” said William; “‘ Y Il go out — 
and see who it is.” | 

“¢No—no, William,” povioeel Laura, clinging. to ie rE 
arm, ‘do not gol I beg, £ implore you, do not on. os 

as My little wife that 1s to be,” he said, gazing at her in — 
tender concern, ‘* this is the second time to-night you have — 


startled me withovt cause. It is right I should see who 
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that man is; if he is in want, I can relieve him; if he is 
_ here for no good purpose, I must get rid of him. He'll 
not hurt me, dear.” 

“ No—no—no!” she exclaimed, with strange earnestness, 
still clinging to his arm; “ you shall not, you must not, go. 
And see—it is gone! It was only a shadow, after all. We 
have been standing here from the lights so long, that we 
have grown fanciful.” 

Leaying him, she walked into the room toward Alice 
Winkworth. 

Many of the guests gazed at the contrast presented by 
_ these two girls. One, lithe, supple, graceful, pleasant- 

looking; the other, deformed, maimed, and sickly. A 
world of tenderness was expressed in Laura’s face as she 
leaned over Alice’s chair. 

Tam glad you are here, Alice.* You are looking so 
well!” 

*“T am as well as I ever hope to be,” returned Alice, sad- 
ly, but with no sign of petulance. 

Laura smoothed Alice’s hair with an affectionate and 
tender hand, and selecting a- flower and some green leayes 
from a yase, arranged them tastefully among the bright 
curls. 

“You have the most beautiful hair, dear. You should 
always wear flowers in it.” 

Alice took the kindly hand, and softly pressed it. 

** William sent me to you, Alice.” 

“Yes!” said Alice, eagerly. 

“We wants you to come and sit by the window.” 

A glad light passed into the sick girl’s face, as she 
arose and walked with Laura toward the curtained recess. 
Before they reached it, Laura whispered, with an air of 
anxiety: 
= Will you do mea favor, Alice?” 

** Oh, ‘yes, if T'can.” ; 

‘J have something to do which will take me away from 
the room for afew minutes. Sit and talk with William till 
I come back. I shall not be gone long.” 

Alice nodded acquiescently, but not without ‘surprise— 
more from the neryous, anxious manner in which the re- 
quest was made, than from the request itself. They enter- 
‘ed the recess, and with asmile at her lover, Laura led 
Alice to his side, and turned to leaye. 

*¢ Where are you going, Laura?” asked William. 

2a must attend to the guests, Will; I shall be back pre- 
sently. 


William was not satisfied. With the usual selfishness of 


lovers, he begrudged every moment that Laura devoted to 
_ others. But the deformed girl was gazing wistfully at 
him, and his nature was too considerate to treat her with 
indifference. Seating himself by her side at the window, 
-he saw for the second time the shadow of a man lurking 
about the house. 

‘< By Heavens,” he muttered, ‘there it is again!” 

For a moment he thought of running out into the 


white plain and accosting the man, but he was restrained 


by the reflection that Laura might be vexed with him for 
doing 80. 
- _ Other eyes than his were fixed upon the falling snow. 
Reuben Harrild had left his guests for a while to their own 


devices, and had retired to his study, where he sat gazing 


dreamily out of the window. Old memories were passing 
through his mind, causing him to look older than he was. 
Some lives, filled with vain strivings and mental struggles, 
are prolific of wrinkles; others, free from those wild storms 
_ which are too frequently self-created, scarcely raise a fur- 
row on the face. ‘Too often, alas! are the pages of life 
blotted with tears; and Memory, as she scans the record, 
lives over again, with bitter brevity, the shedding of cach 
tear. Around Reuben Harrild hovered the ghosts of past 
_ joys and grief—overshadowed all by one pale specter whose 
intangible presence raised frowns upon his face and shame 
and sadness within his heart. Nor was his gloom dispelled 
by the appearance of the child whose pure spirit shed the 
light of happiness upon his life and home. 
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‘me to-night what I should do without you. 


He drew her to his knee, and, with her head pillowed 


upon his shoulder, they sat fora brief space in silent com- | 


munion. 


**Did you come to seek me, Laura?” he asked. 4 


** Yes, father.” 
**T shall lose you soon, dear child. Doctor Bax asked 


know; I shall be like a lost man. But I must not repine. 
It is the way of life—to love and lose!” 
“You will not lose me, father. Our home will be yours, 


and we can live together always if you wish. Do not speak | 


so sadly. If we love and lose, memory remains.” 
‘‘Remains to stab us,”.he replied, with a shiver, ‘‘ to 

bring shame and sorrow to us, to the last day of our lives.”” 
She was too well acquainted with his mood to continue 

the theme, and she strove to lead him to gentler thoughts, 


with so much love and tenderness as to partially succeed. 


Presssing his lips to her cheek, he said, fondly: 

“You are like your mother, child. She never failed to 
win me back to cheerfulness.” 

‘It is good to hear that. Father, I do so wish I could 
be brave, and speak to you what is in my mind.” 


*“You may say what you please, dear child, on every 


subject a 


**On every subject!” she interrupted, with sudden earn- 


estness. . a 
Some meaning in her tone, unexpressed in her words, 

put him on his guard, and he answered, gravely: ns 
“On every subject but one, which you are aware must 

neyer be mentioned between us. 

you know how deeply I love you. 

love a daughter; abe 

my duty to you, 


No father could better 
I have striven most earnestly to do. 
Therefore, dear child, you must continue 


to obey me in this, as you have done in all other things, ° 


and be to me what you have eyer been—a child I can loy 
without shame or reproach.” A? 


window, she stood between him and the night, Swppos- 
ing that by this action she wished him to rejoin his guests, 
he passed his arm around her, and led her out of the study; 
saying, as they walked slowly along the passage: ba8E 
“7 have been thinking of what I know is in your mind. 
But I would rather risk my life than my honor. 
the one may be cured; at the other, never. Dear to my 


heart as you are, Laura, if you committed an act which re-— 
flected dishonor upon our name, I could never—never for- — 
Nay, dear child,” he said, kissing the pale face — 
which was raised pleadingly to his, ‘do I not know how | 
impossible it is for you to do a wrong? I only wish to— 


give you. 


prove to you how irrevocable is my resolution. Every man_ 


has a skeleton in his house, and I must not grumble at 
I would like to lock it in an iron safe, and throw 


mine. 
the “3 into the sea fe . 
“Wha 


heard the last words of the incompleted sentence. ** What 
do you want to throw into the sea?” 


I do not 


You know me, Laura; — 


As he spoke, she saw outside the shadow of the man up- \ _ 
on the snow, and, drawing her father hastily away from the 
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t—what!” cried Doctor Bax, who, coming into * 
the passage with the household cat upon his shoulder, — 


ae 
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‘The key of the safe in which I would like to lock my ae 


s 


skeleton,” replied Reuben Harrild, with a smile. 

“Trying to get awa 
Doctor Bax, tickling the ears of the cat. 
bish! -As if you or any man could escape it! 
friend, it will 


No—no, my 


Just now you have a house full of invisible bones. I war- 


rant i every man’s skeleton has stepped out of its cup-— 
to accompany its owner to your Christmas party, 

and that there are a score of them jostling up against us, — F 
Ss 


For curiosity, now,” he said, mo- 


boar 


if we could only see. 
tioning Laura and her father to the half-opened door of the 


room where some of the elderly people were playing cards, — 


and most of the young ones playing forfeits and making. 
love, ‘*look at Stephen Winkworth there, sittin 
self—what a skeleton he has got! A ernie 


- ‘ 1 


Lt 
a 


stick to ee oe you can draw breath, and, | 
as likely as not, it will follow you into the other world. — 


ies 


by him-:) 
dey, es 


1" 


from your skeleton!” exclaimed 
“Pooh! rub-— 
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nightmare! It never leaves him. It perches upon his 
shoulder, like the bird of ill-omen we read of: 
“** Leave my loneliness unbroken! 
heel Quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, 
And thy form from off my door!— 
ye Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore!’ 
And Stephen’s daughter, poor child! has not she a skele- 
ton? Heaven help her! her’s is the saddest of all, for it 
stands at the portal of a girl’s brightest hopes, shutting out 
the light. Look at little Mr. Ramage—Mrs, Ramage 1s his 
_skeleton—and is not she an awful one, hanging around a 


man’s neck? And you, my dear,” he said to Laura, ‘you 


oy 
r 


-. 
a, 


’? and he 


have your skeleton, and I have mine—here—here 
smote his breast theatrically, and upsct the cat. 

‘** Your skeleton, Doctor Bax,” said Laura; “‘ why, what 
kind of a one can that be?” 

«A tearing, staring, horrible, malicious, wicked skele- 
ton!” cried the doctor, so loudly that the eyes of every per- 
son in the room were turned upon him, ‘‘A fearful, hid- 

-eous, monstrous, hobgoblin kind of skeleton, Iwill tell 
you what it is—in confidence, so that nobody shall hear!” 
(he raised his voice to its highest pitch). ‘<I love you and 
you are going to marry another! If it be not true, may this 
Gas I am going to give you under the mistletoe be my 
last!”? a 

But Laura darted away, and the little doctor, pursuing 
her, turned all the card-tables topsy-turvy, and set the whole 
room in an uproar. : 

Oh, but it was a merry Christmas party, despite the 


as 6 skeletons, and little Doctor Bax was the life and soul of it! 
_ Had an account been kept, it would have been proved that 


he kissed every female in the house at least half a dozen 
times over. He was, indeed, a privileged DonJuan. Eyen 
Mrs. Ramage submitted to the salute; and as for Miss Wy- 
mer, she stepped under the mistletoe like a willing lamb, 
and smacked her lips after the operation. 

There were two or three cozy little rooms on the lower 
floor of the house, in which the guests found themselves 
almost by chance if they Covent to stroll out of the larger 
apartment where the chief merry-making was carried on. 


~ -Inone of these. an hour later, were Stephen Winkworth 

_ and his daughter. 
1“ Take me home, 

of this; I want to be at home.” 


father,” said the girl. .‘‘I am weary 


_ “I thought you wished to be here,” he returned, wistful- 
dy. ‘‘It is gayer than our dull house.” 


, J know it is, but how can I be merry seeing what I see?” 


she exclaimed, fretfully. ‘‘I am like.a baby crying for a 


_ toy which somebody else has got.” 


. Child,” whispered Stephen, bending low, ‘‘if William 
Fairfield loved you, you would be happy.” 
_. “Do not speak of it, father,” sobbed Alice. 
neyer—neyver be! Love cannot be bought.” 

© But it can be won and lost,” he muttered, in atone so 
low that his words did not reach, her ears. ‘‘ If it can be 
proved to a man that the woman he lovesis falske——” He 
stepped a few paces from his daughter, and closed the door 
to prevent interruption. ‘* My girl’s. happiness may hang 
upon the discovery I have made to-night. Shall I let the 
opportunity, slip,from me? It was destiny that led me from 
the house an hour ago, to see—what? Tosee this immacu- 


““ Tt can 


. 4». late, spotless woman who is engaged to marry William 


_ Fairfield, in the armsof another man, and to hear her make 


an appointment with him at midnight. 


by the weeping girl. 
honest, this paragon of modesty and virtue, is like the rest 
“of her shameless. sex, false—false to the backbone! 


At midnight, by 
the Lord! when no third person is nigh to witness her dis- 
grace!” <A low, scornful laugh floated on the air, unheard 
“This fair creature, so outwardly 


Oh, 


my ladies, shame upon you! Not for me, whose life has 


_ been blasted by your treachery, not for me to spare you! 


I would whip your false bodies with whips made of your 


_ own delicate hair; ay, every mother’s daughter of you!” 


. There was a bitter, biting ring in: the man’s muttered 
tones, inspired by memories which was torture to recall. 


** But for my daughter,” he continued, with a glance at 
the bowed, distorted form, ‘‘ he should marry this paragon, 
and discover her treachery when it was too late. _ It would 
be of a piece with the rest, and would add. one to the many. 
But my child loyes him! Oh, God! grant her some little 
recompensation for her life’s torture, give her a recompense 
for her long misery!” | 

‘Despite his unpitying mood, the prayer came from his 
heart. ; 

‘You are suffering for my sake,” said Alice, raising. her 
head, and noting the signs of trouble in her father’s face. 


‘TI strive for the future to bear my pain alone.. But I 


hoped this night was to be so happy——” ; 

‘<Tt may be yet, child. Ilove you—I love you.” And 
he pressed her passionately to his breast.. ‘‘ I would lose 
my soul for you!” —e 

‘*Hush, father!” she cried, putting her hand to his 
lips. 

‘“<T would, as truly as I liye, to secure your happiness. 
We will not go home yet; we will wait another hour.” 

As they entered the passage, they saw Laura pass swiftly 
from the house, with tears in her eyes, and William Fair- 
field looking after her with an expression of annoyance. 
Stephen was about to address him, but checking himself for 
a moment, allowed Alice to enter the room where the com- 
pany was assembled. Then he said: | 

‘“ You don’t seem over-well pleased, William Fairfield.” 


‘What business may that be of yours?” returned William, 


in an ungracious tone. ‘Attend to your own matters, and 
leave me to mine.” 

‘‘ Hard words these, lad, upon Christmas-eve,” said Ste- 
phen, with no show of anger; ‘‘but perhaps I was in the 
wrong. I beg your pardon.” ; 

Humbleness did not sit well upon the man; but it was 
so unusual an exhibition in him that it stung William into 
remorse, : 

‘It isI whoshould beg pardon, Mr, Winkworth. There 
is my hand. Do not refuse it.” 

‘* Not likely I should refuse your hand, my lad, though 
many another man’s I might.” He paid no heed to the 
look of surprise with which William received this expres- 
sion of good-will. ‘* Can you spare me afew minutes? [ 
haye that to say to you it may be wellfor yontohear. No, 
not in the house, with prying eyes about. What I have to 
say to you is private. Come into the open air.” 

He led the way, and in silent wonder William followed 
him. The snow-fall had ceased, and had left a thick, soft 
carpet upon the earth. The moon was shining forth, and 
the heavens were bright and pure in fhe light of the glori- 
ous prospect, beneath them. As far as the eye could reach 
every object was mantled in loveliest white. The tall trees 
stood like white sentinels of the night, erect and watchful. 
The sloping roofs sloped whitely down to the eaves, and the 
chimney-pots reared their heads whitely to the sky,the cowls 
upon them resembling the shrouded heads of the white 
monks bending in prayer. ra 

The solemn peacefulness of the beautiful night impressed 
its loving lesson upon both the men, and for a little while 
they were silent. 

**Do you wish to speak to me about my farm?” 

‘“No, lad. Of something of far greater importance to 
your welfare. Though, for the matter of that, I am ready 
at any moment to fulfill my share of the bargain. If you 
go to the lawyer’s to-morrow, you will find the money ready 
for you. You haye but.to sign your name.” 

‘*Mr. Wymer has told me so a dozen times; but I have 
no intention now of selling my land. You must be a well- 
to-do.man, Mr. Winkworth, to allow sixteen hundred 
pounds to lie idle for solong.a time. I should not mind 
being in your shoes.” 

«So far as regards money?” 

‘“ Yes; not in any other way particularly.” / 

‘‘T am better than well-to-do; I ama rich man. 
with your youth, and strength, and talent, had my money, 
you could h 


oa 
rt, ei 
- 


William Fairfield was the first to speak. 


If you, 


old up your head with the best in the country. 
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I possess, Inherit! 


My daughter will inherit every penny 
lL spe a rich dower | 


It is hers now, while'I live. “She wi 
to the man who marries her.” 

‘‘T trust she will marry ‘one worthy. of | her,” said Wil- 
liam, With ‘a’ sharp | look at Stephen. 1) 

“My child will brin ing what} is better than beanty to him 
who a her love. ith riches, she will bring »a faithful 
heart; with riches, she will bring @ ‘soul stainless as an 
angela” 

There was no mistaking the meaning Stephen wished to 
convey, and William Fairchild paused long before he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak with coolness. 

“This is not’the first time to-day that you have uttered 
words to which I should not listen. What! do. you enedn 
by them?” 

“** Fair and soft, my lad 
heart.” 

** Speak’ plainly, thin: id 

“Twill, Would you—would any man with ides eyes 
open—marry ai woman who'is playing: a Gaeine Bananine 


It is ayer interest I havé at 


shameless wen¢h——” 

“ By Heaven” 

“‘ Hold off your hands, and Melon to me. “Ne, could be rour 

head ‘William Fairfield, for the years I bear. Be:stilland 

rme-out. ‘From the ‘depths of my own life I have that 
to'say, Which;'if ‘you are not utterly blind, will prove: to 
you ow false fair things, es, be, hopind I have: ‘dene, you 
can | nudge for yourself.’ 

His stern ‘impressiveness salads ve mantic William Fair- 
field did not reply, but’ stood with his back against ‘a tree, 
clenching his hands, and beating his foot impatiently 
against ‘its trunk, They’ had wandered some little distance 

fron’ the’ house} ‘and’ the notes’ of merriment from within 
fell but faintly upon their ears. "Otherwise; nota sound 


‘but that oF ‘th er ‘own’ i broke the. stillness of: the 


nig ht. 

ou Liiby' what am?" Stephen did, fs you. dlond wi the 
odie in’ which T’am’ held. - Tf any. man, woman, or 
child, in all Devonshire were aside who’ in all Devonshire 
Was: most disliked, most hated, most shnnnedy:the reply 
would he Stephen’ Winkworth.’ Lf any” ‘dumb animal in 
Devonshire desired’ to show its dislike ‘to any person: more 
than’ all others, it would be to Stephen’ Winkworth: » Chil- 
dren’ turn” from’ ‘him; beggars ‘avoid’ him): not a ‘human 
‘being ‘has’ a! shiile’ OF Helosine for hint. Were ‘he ‘to: be 
deprived ‘of his wealth,’ and were’ he’ 
starvin by the Yoadside, ‘no’ one out of ‘Tove would, forhis 


sake, give him a eup of milk+no otie ‘aes of compassion 
would offer him a bed of atraw to. lie wy Were Stephen 
Winkworth,to die to-morrow; iio oné t the ~wadertaleer 


would attend his funeral, and -éven he rie be glad when 
ihe job was done." Not’ a’ teat but those ‘shed ae his 
daughter would fall upon his grave.” 
. he pi picture he had drawn was’ true.’ ‘Hid spoke: in hig 
usual bitter tone, with'a full coriséionsness. that | it would 
be futile to“ endeavor to avoid the’ penalty he had: ‘earned 
and invit 
tie? aoe my ‘fate, ? he continwed. 1 do not ichhplain. 
I have brought it upon myself, and I must bear it.” But 
it was, hot a way s thus with me, William Fairfield.” 0 

no Wat Lieu 's thus within * wy remembrance,” said 
W ‘iliam, ‘resentfully. 

“You speak the truth, jad! Yet I once had a happy 

home—I once had friends. Friends!” he echoed ‘fiercely. 
“Had I my will, T'would send the word to hell, toburn out 
its false ‘meaning! It was one of these friends—vultures— 
lies—calll them what you will, who made me what I am!” 

He took off his hat and bared his head ‘to the eold wind, 
Tn. this man’s heart was’ Hie he Mend fire, the fur me 
which timé was powerless to dim he memory 0’ 
early wrong was iets Se within him as fiercely as when *t 
was first, perpetrated. or years had he been hugging it 
close, fanning | it into a blaze Thich death alone could @X- 
oe 

** Years have “passed over me, like the: fest of men, wd 


| against: my fellow-men forever, and forever: 


Tying" parched ‘aiid |. 


_} fashioned it, and planted. it, and | beautified, its, 


‘his‘own happiness, impulsive 
have taken his. hand in. pity; but Stephen CREAR him, 
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left their marks upon my frame. But fresh within me, as 
in the’ howr it,»was done, burns, the) wrong which -set. me 


When. I forget 
it, maya palsy strike me dead!” 

‘He stooped and took; up: a handful of snow, with, which 
he bathed his fevered head. .No.sign in Nature sym- 
pathized .with him. The white-orbed. maiden. shed her 
pure light) upon his form; the soft white snow enveloped 
his feet; graceful devices in tree and hedge met his eyes 
whichever way he turned, He stood alone; in antagonism 
with the symbols of: loveliness and purity by which. he was 
surrounded: , 

© You, in the hovdey of youth, you, with the dream of 
life spr ead before you woven in bright colors, as it once spread 
before me—you foes, All men do, at some time in their 
early youth. Each man, in his time, sees a woman, whom 
he sets before him as an idol, and falls down, and, Acs OFA IPS 
poor, blind fool! as though she were heaven-born, is 
woman to‘this man is a saint; angelic virtues dwell.in her; 
she is clothed in a-celestial armor of innocence, truth, and 
simplicity, Jin my youth came, within this influence... 
in my y youth set up within my sdul a painted sham, a beau- 
tiful lie, and worshiped it with all the strength: of my mer 
hood. I haye read books wherein woman’s love i is 
edias a divine emanation—wherein a niche. in pea 8 
heart is said to sanetify a man’s life, and. make him. better 
and fitter for the life to come,, Woman’s.love! What.wom- 
an loves as. a man too often.loves?, Her nature is too petty 
to comprehend the infinite tenderness of, a, man’s, deyotion. 


| ‘The man sees upon the face of the woman he loves, .a/smile 


which Nature ‘gaye her-a, smile of. heayenly; sweetness, 

which intensifies the adoration in his soul; und this trick 

of the ‘featiires, which she practises in his absence a hundred 

times a day; he believes to be a heart+weleome to: him, and 

for hinmalones ‘I, who, before my marriage. went,courtr 

as you have done: to-night, would often meet her with. suc 

a smile upon her beautiful, face, and my, heart would laugh — 

within my breast as }the sunshine of, her eyes fell. upon me.. 

This smile, thoughtd; is:the outcome .of herlove. for, me, 

and me alones| the tenderness which J, beheld, init, is. the 

soulvof Jove, and ‘itis Lwho have given at birth, .,. ene 

interpreted the magic silence, of ‘her greeting, and qnaairon 

i with spiritual life.” Pe eee 
Beneath the spell of, this, mhetipn remembrance, his, ‘voice 

er ew softerwo so: "1 


‘She owas all-in: all toamies sol was: my life, yell my 


‘prizevin the world’s lotter y-~the richest, dearest PrAReb et 
vever dell toman’s:lot..,I was, always a. scheming;, 

‘making’ many but» after I knew her. I, did not, yearn, for 
wealth for myself yearned for it for her. Every fresh 
‘cess I gained was doubly good, because, she would share. it. 
LT would rub mij — gladly, and thank, God I succeeded, 


sne- 


for her saké. J.whispered:her name for luck: if 1 entered 
into a new»speculation.. With her image in my. heart, eyery 


-step I mounted in the ladder of life brought FagcHOA Es to 


Heaven. I took this piece of pl this image of, d i 
d 


her face with innocence, her eyes with love, her. heart with 


faithfulness. My devotion: gave music to her. yoice, sanctity 
to hertouch: “And, Iilovest 


her, I haves, her sas. AR never 
loved before!” |.) 

There was such a depth of tendert ness in the a: 8. voice 
and action that ‘William. Fairfield, dor gehtiny for a aime 
ly moved'to him, and would 


and continued: 

«We were married... There és a heaven upon “earth for 
some men at one period of life. Many of us,can yonenn er 
a few weeks or months which shine out from the, ponies 
though they belonged to another and a happier hfe. 
back to: the first:months of my wedded life, and marvel sin 
myself. It is not often that' I am stirred. to emotion; but 


when I think of the glory of happiness which. was, mine 


during that brief space, and Jook at my home as it 1 is n0W 


shunned, deserted, cold, and. Joplosshy-t aun lost in miserable 


‘ tali r)? AL Avo 


- the recall thé fatal day which led to my det of madness. I 


~ played ‘the Judas: No letter was'writtén to guide.me: to } 


“wis dazed and'stunted; then came the; despairing reality, 
ri ie past’ Pn spread out before’ me like amap, andy every 
“glance ‘and: 


‘+with' ahew ‘signification’ Her love had been. a simula- 


t 
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wonder, I hada smile for all men then—ay, even for one, 
whose name would blister my tongue 'were'l to mention it 
—for one the very thought of whom: drives my blood from 
its'‘natural channels,’ and!’ 0 me with: a maddening 
thitst for'everlasting’*revenge!?)) emer wn 
9p his’ passion he raised his/hand and struck the tree, as 
heiwould have struck his enemy, had he stood. before 
Hit. 46 J9at 3309 ite 999) SHO0) arts a} 
'<*Hewas my friend, and he satvat my hearth hike my 
brother!’ He was'my friend, and was a witness of my Jove | 
and happiness. He was my friend, and I lauded) him» to 
my wife and sung”his praises'in her-ear in our moments of 
confidence’ He was my friend; and he betrayed me. Ourse. 
his soul forever‘and forever!” ¢ rola ; r 
Again he'strack the ‘tree, and. waved ‘his bloody hand 
defiantly tothe Beautiful clouds.” © « [ wtoled 2 
~¢T willhunt that man through’ all the ‘worlds: |. What- 
_ Svér may be-the'life we ‘live when this is: done within 
whatevér sphefe or shape Imeet him—he shalbexpiate the 
blight he east upon me and mine! I pray that the power 
may be ven me! Tihave prayed for it on my:knees! But 
for that thitsting' hope, I should not. believe:in,1mmor- 
Wot Th ity Ow ey or eye i Pon 
* “The crimson’ blood dropping from his wounded hand:up- 
‘on the yw seemed to William Fairfield a fateful -witness 
to the curse ofthe wronged man. Gazing upon it/in fas- 
cihation, a lurid light floated before his eyes, distorting his 
outward and itiward sense of sight. Snodenia 
» @Miy wife ‘bore’me 2 child+-a daughter—perfect: in 
fovm and feattte, beautiful as the day. This lovely and 
wondrous ¢reatire opened out to'me a new world of which 
'Phad' hitherto no conception: | Higher and holier thought 
‘than that by which I/had hitherto been animated began to 
stit within’ me; a spiritual sunrise dawned upon m soul, 
I declare that T never returned home and) saw my darling 
in her mother’s lap,’ asleep, or drawing nourishment from 
her ‘bosom, without’ being’ impelled ‘to: bless God for ‘his 
‘goodness.’ ” Hyen as her little fairy fingers would entwine 
‘themsélvés around one of mine,'so did my love for her en- 
‘twine and grow about the roots of my heart.. You would 
‘scarcely believe, William Fairfield, were it not for my as- 
surance, that this exquisite baby ery sk dg not 
bright-eyed, rosy-checked—and my daughter Alice are 
one. But for me she might have' been the flower of Deyon- 
shire It was I, her father, who made her what she is, 
‘who have deprived her of life’s' best seasons, and who, if 
-Jove’s light'‘do not shine upon ‘her, Have condemned her 
‘through’ all ‘her days ‘to a cold andicheerless winter. Let 


have done:had-you forind your life’s Hepyine thus sudden- 
Id hearth 27,3, 00 
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laid baré in all: its «naked deformity, faith, loye, relagion, 
belief in human goodness, fled from me affrighted. » lL was 
as one suddenly and unnaturally maddened. ,Infuriated, I 
looked around ,and saw her child lying,in her cot-her 
childt. She opened-her eyes and.,smiled, upon, me, and as 
in that innocent smile ‘4 ‘caught the reflex. of age false 
mother’s beauty, I raised her in my arms_and das red her 
tothe! ground!” oo) 6) ban absed mov to blo? 
>The mémory,of the,terrible act papa Aisi bends of 
perspiration upon: his, face;,and again, in ja wild, reckless 
manner, he scooped wp.a handful of snow \and.,seattered it 
over istheadd I cedW | .od ves egaidd siat sale} id re 
‘‘T scarcely remember what followed;.1 do, not know 
whether I eat, or drank; or slept; 1. .only, know that I fled - 
from the house, with the ;intention, of PHEPAIDS them day 
and-night. From, that moment, my life was compassed by 
but one intense,; maddening desire—to OPES and kill 
them. 1. was. soon upon. their, track, and I flung money 
about like a madman, but still with, an instinctive meth 
in. my madness. I followed them from, place to, place, 
through England, out of England into foreign countries, 
and back, again. Hearing, that,I ;was in, pursuit, the 
schemed.and baffled me. _ I was, always a, day too late; 
reached every spot, in which they, tarried in time to hear of 
their departure from. it.. But, they, could, not forever es-. 
cape me; I knew it—I felt it; fate was on, my ben and 
would bring me to them, as sure.as there was a heayen 
above us: Every/sign that made itself, visible to me—in 
human face, in clouds, in trees—bid me pursue an ial 
them, and. I never. faltered, never oor in my resolve. 
Pictures. formed themselves for me in the clouds—in the 
-plains as 1. dashed past, them in the train or carriage; in 
the full, sunlight as, it.gleamed, on. clear, waters; in the 
night,as it) shadows the darkness around me--pictures 
which imaged false wife and friend. crouching beforea des- 
perate.and,dishonored man. ,,Blood, was in the air, in the 
meld Spare het ons my eyes, and made, me oblivious of 
all else. ‘ nish comets Wt 6 5 
_| William, Bairfield. shnddered. at the yehemence of the 
man’s speech,.and.almost,imagined he saw. flying through 
pie air..the; dark..,.shadows of , the, picture drawn by 
ephen. ehinnnt 


«At length I came upon them, When I,had lost trace 


had left my home on’w matter of ‘business, and: was! to be 
absent only twenty-four hours. It, was the first night J had 
‘passed out of my ‘house since'my marriage. Why didnot 
‘my horse fall'down with ‘me and killume, instead of  bring- 
ing mé' back tothe home I had left: honored and: happy? 
But what some men call fate, others chance, sithoreadesty; 
ordained that’I should live and srapple: with ‘my misery. 
“For ‘when my gopsiuty was over, and D.reached»my:house, |. 


my heart fpr with: tender anticipation;I found that my } of them, and, was standing in, doubt, as to. aCe Vey to 
~ wife had! fled2thad fled with him I called my friend. [ | turn, their faces flashedyupon me, one night at a railway 


t a raul 
station... Despite all warning cries, I jumped tans tri- 


umphant laugh upon the step of a carriage as the train 


as moving away.| I did not)think of my own danger as 1 
LS whirled along—1 only, am that, ay. were there, 
th had jt0. gh 


learned that she whom I loved faithfully and) truly had 
* betrayed me; that he whom 1 trusted with my sont had 
this conélusion, ° My wife was gone, aud that; was enough; 
my friénd was gone, and that was enough. I had-not been 
in my house five minutes before the truth flashed upom me, 
‘as might'a’ picture suddenly revealed. Fora »moment iy 


and-that:Lmust got, io, them, if Thad to, fight my, way 
-through,a hundred deaths, , ‘The window through which 
had. caught, sight, of their,faces was far in front, of me, and 
with frantic, impatience I, worked.my way along the, side 
of the train... How. L escaped being pad to pieces, was a 
mystery..which, some, persons, would call a, providence, 
but, which, I recognized as, the working ety of a, sure retri- 
butions, Itwas.not,long, beforeI reached the window of 
the carriage in which they sut,.and, peering 3m, T saw, them 
nestling side by side. Never could I forge the moment — 
when in the glance came mutual ;rec Lei uy tore ‘at 
the door like a wild animal, but it was locked, and ‘all my 


word that had passed between is) came to me | 


‘tion)'a cheats her heart’ had never been: mine. She had 
‘béen td mea living lie, ‘and alla woman’s artifice had been . 
employed to conceal the truth. Too. well: had) she) suc- 

ceeded. What would you have done, William. Fairfield, 
had you been stricken with such a blow? What would you 
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strength, was peer ines to open it. I shouted—I raved—tI 
was truly mad; and all the while their white faces—they 


were alone. in the carriage—glared at me; convulsed with 


fear. Even at that dread time the beauty of my wife 
stabbed me,and I groaned as though a poisoned dagger 
had been. thrust into my heart. It infuriated me the more, 
and I renewed my efforts to tear open the door—in, vain. 
The engine was before me,,.and. almoston the thought I 
found myself upon it, straggling with the, engineer, who 
strove to prevent my mad purpose, . I) remember: nothing 
more. .. A, sudden’ crash—an upheaving that heralded the 
violent ending of the world—the. flying of.a myriad fiery 
particles in the air—and then, oblivion... When I recovered 
my,senses. heard, that,a terrible accident, inexplicable. to 
al but, me; had occurred, and that my wife and her para- 
mour were killed; with a, score of, other persons. 
earth’ I was never) to,see their.faces again,”.. © 
' , At. this moment William, looking toward the house; saw 
for the third time the mysterious shadow. on the snow. » In 
some unaccountable way it inspired. him with unreasonable 
resentment, and nothing but the strong interest. he took in 
Stephen’s story, would: have,deterred him ‘from pursuing 
ite tudw pl * Reel AT Hotag iw oral 
“When I arose from, my bed of sickness Iwas a changed 
man, , I had: tasted the sweetness of life, and it had pois- 
oned.. my. blood. I closed my door upon all. my former 
riends and associates; I closed my heart uponall human- 
ity. The shadow of death was hanging over my house— 
for oh, William Fairfield! when in my despair I had dashed 
my, baby beauty tothe earth, I had, not. killed her, but I 
had maimed, deformed her beyond all mortal, eure, and 
she grew into what you see her. now. She does not know 
that it is I who inflicted this bitter grief upon her. Merci- 
fully it is hidden from her, as it has been hidden from all 
others until this night. It was sup OReH that she met with 
an accident for which no human hand was accountable; 
but I, her father, made her what she is. I, her. father, 
wrecked her young life upon the rock of my despair; and I, 
her father, hour after hour, day after day, bear within me 
the seeds of a remorse so strong and agonizing that I would 
tear myself limb from limb could I atone for the blight I 
have brought upon my child.” _ 

The night had. grown very still; no sound of, merriment 
floated from the house. The shadow had disappeared. As 
William noted this, there stole into his heart a suspicion 
which made himshudder,) 9, 6, | 

‘ Do ou wonder a that — einige aig at unchari- 
table? Do.you, wonder now that I shun »my fellow-men— 
that I oe Bien all, scorn, distract them all? sf uboin to 
excuse myself have I spoken, Take warning that. you are 
not betrayed as I was,betrayed. It is the soul, not 
of a woman that constitutes the happiness of man. If you 
ask why I have told you my story, I may in some part truly 


7 


J pon 


answer that,it is to,saye you from a fate similar to that |. 


which fell to my unhappy lot.” 
“* To. save,me!? exclaimed William... 4) (i 
“Ay,” returned, Stephen;, “ you, love. Laura. Harrild’s 
face as I loved the face of my wife. , She is fair and beauti- 
ful-—as was my,wife. . Learn, from me that every fair wo- 


manis alike in this—thatshe so thirsts for admiration that 


the love of one man will not suffice-her.” 


~ «You wrong them—you wrong them,” murmured Wil- 
as daad » via L:. grea doit s L**. w5ilige) ssf 

“ Believe: 80,. and. dream your dream. till it is too. late. 
This woman, that, you, adore plays love and devotion to you 


when you are together;, gives you honeyed words when you | 


and she are alone; smiles, upon you, presses your) hand, 
yields to your embrace—she does all’ this, I warrant; and 
yet, to-night——” tg to 3.004 (Ht it 

—  To-night?’ echoed William, looking around with a he- 
PWHdeLed Bola ynaumon yhy cones,o! Patt =f jelT 

<o ‘This yery, night,” said Stephen, in a tone hushed per- 
haps in compassion for the misery depicted in the young 
man’s face, ‘‘ this yery night Isaw her clasped in another 
ni ALMAS py!) 6) | . fl 


eface, |) 


fy himself U-Shape’ words were true. If 


“© You lie!”. exried William, in an agonized voice. ‘* You 
lie! As;there is light in heaven!” . bad 

“‘T speak the truth... By my,child’s life, I swear it!? 

It wasra solemn,oath solemnly uttered, and it, was .ac- 
cepted as direct testimony. by. the younger man... He held 
up, his hand mechanically ina. pitiable appeal for silence, 
and Stephen obeyed the motion. ,dIn the brief few, mo- 
ments that BOR oy the glory, of the night faded away in 
William Fairfield’s sight. .The, moonlost its, brightness, 
the clouds their beauty, the white snow its purity... Ste- 
phen’s whispered defilement had defiled,the place;and, sea- 
son: ; Yet a duty had to be performed—his manhood. had to 
be. vindicated. . But first. he would make sure; perhaps he 
had mistaken the purport of Stephen’s aceugation. «.,., 

* Repeat,” he said, in a set, dogged tone,;‘‘ and »briefly, 
what you haye already said concerning; Laura, Harrild.” 

‘* Two. hours, since; I saw her yonder,” said Stephen, in 
measured tones, pointing to the spot where William, had 
seen the shadow, ‘‘ pressing’ a man. to her. heart with as 
fond affection as false women can,show. » You can besiysay 
whether that man was William Fairfield.’ 

It was true, then. He had not mistaken 


dt 


ate t 


en > 


** Say. it, then.” 
‘<T heard pei fair woman make an a 
her man an 


if at midnight t 

then— wo) ot setter Ve mth ih": 
But he could think no further. A dozen. times his 

suomenie: earried him to this point, and there he stopped, 


is false girl met her lover, secretly; why, 


confused wandering, his mind was settled; and, so. resolved, 


he moved mechanically, toward the house. 


=~ 
. 
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_ that she 


fliction, but he set his teeth close, and did’ not flitich. 


ed, an eae 


, be’ sete indifferent to’ her emotio 
- for this ¢dnfirmation, and then would’ decide how to act. 


~making excuses for his altered mood, and after a time she 
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‘Don’t grieve too much, my lad,” said tii, why hdl? haha? Stephon ‘as’ bp nah@a Godgiahny with AU sits Ut PRapIS mY ad tod itt as he 
walked b William’ ’s side; “ ‘she is not worth it. It is hard 
to bear; but it is better now than after.” 

«Be silent!” exclaimed William, moodily. <“You ‘Pave 
told me to-night that which may blast my Tite.” 

Yes; this man had poisoned the well. which had sweet 
ened his existence. This man had made him doubt. 

He met Laura in the passage. Uneasy at his long 
absence, she had been Jooking for him about the house, 
never thinking that he had been out in the cold night for 
sucha length of time. 

Her face lighted up gladly'as she stepped toward him. 
Could he not see that there only purity and innocence 
dwelt? © Could he not look into her trath ul eyes, and see 
‘the Jia of her stainless soul? 

‘Doubt and jealousy had blinded him. Maddened 
iy his he had heard, he pushed rudely by her, and then, 
with sudden remorse, stooped and kissed her, despising 
himeelf the next moment for the impulsive tenderness. 

“Phe drove back the tears that had welled into’ her eyes, 
and, laying her head ‘timidly upon his shoulder, nestled 
fondly tohim. - 

I have missed you ever so long,” she said, sweetly, | 
‘and poor Alice has been asking’ after you so ‘anxiously, 
must have been afraid you were lost.” °°’ 

by’ Ed, he said, with a fierce passion in his voice, “do, 

you love me?” 
“Yon frighten me, William,” 
timidly from him. 

He observed the action, and petal it. 

“Answer me,” he said, sternly, Do not shrink trot 
me, or evade my gestion! You know T love ie tio ‘do you 
‘not? 

ye William " 

é; ‘Every ‘sharp word he hook toher wounded hia as a stigh 
it were a dagger’s pomt. He was conscious of the suffer- 
ing he was inflicting upon ‘her by his own’ pain in ‘the in- 


“© You know how peérfectly I love you, Latira. "You know 
the held’ you ‘have upon my heart. “You know that I had 
better be dead than live in the belief that you. loved me, and. 
ctiscover too late that I had been deceiy ed: You know this, 
do ‘you not? “Answer me.”" 

“T believe it,” she answered) with trembling Bpyt 

ms nye apt aniswer me again rea said,” solemnly; ‘do! 
tr my" i she re hot with an appealing’ took, 

«Hones ly, purely, without deceit?” 

“Tad 
shee ‘over you! P| 

Did this cotitenit him?’ Nov The ‘déubts that hantited 
Hin’ were phantoms that played about every word she utter- |’ 
is sénse with distorted meaning. What 


—— 


had im? In another man’ gar ms not ant hour 
_ gon aS vate Beet 

“*T suppose,” he said, witha Gili wathartiess, . it is the 
“tal in which girls answer their lovers.” 


v yatobrenvain A she cr ied, her sobs now breaking 


" as pea trotsed with’ love and ey ; wat! he could not 
That, she was false 
he had proof in words, but not yet in aed. ° Tfé would wait 
In this’ spirit he strove to soothe her; and although she was 
almost heart-broken, her sweet, loving nature conquered, 


Jooked up throu er her tears and smiled. 
Rouben Harrild’s Christmas parties always broke up eiinly. 
Some of the merry-makers had far to go, and the weather 
jad 'to be taken into'consideration. Upon the stroke of ten, 
his guests prepared 'to bridge or be driven to their respect- 
ive 
“The evening had oer!’ a pléasant one, and each one'wish- 

d his whet hbor a merry Christmas | and a happy new year. 
Even the Woys and Wymers, thawed into geniality, shook 


‘replied the girl, shrinking 


—indeed, itis 80. Oh; ‘William, ‘what chatige 


On bial SNOW. 


hands ‘cordially with all sorts of people; and as for Doctor 
Bax, there was not a person in the company who did not 
behave as though he were in araging thirst, and mistook 
the little doctor for a pump. 
«The annoyance of it is,” said Doctor ‘Bar, as, Ihe face 
beaming with good-nature, he’ tied a cravat around his 
throat, “that everything must come to an end | 
oF beg your pee interposed Mr. Wymer,' senteh- 
tiotisl , “not everything.’ 

6” ueried Doctor Bax. 
“No. There is the law,” said Mr. Wymer,’ ith an air 
which proclaimed, That is eternal, 
“ Of course, except the law,” said the doctor; ‘that will 
goon foreyer. Apart from that, however, there is’ always 
to'me something of sadness in thé last sta aig ed of a pleasant 
experience; but it is pleasant, too, to look forward to other 
pleasant experiences to come. ‘Then life has its duties. 
As Mr. Wymer wotild say, theré’ is the law to look after,” 
—Mr. Wymer nodded complacently—“ which returns the 
compliment by looking after us. owever, we Mave noth- 
ing to do with law to-night.” © 
“*T beg your pardon,” corrected Mr. Wymer, © °° > 
** Have we, then?” asked Doctor Bax. ‘* In what way?” 
“The law of good | Will'and kindness,” said’ ‘bding peel fe 
with a slight color in his parchment ‘checks; 
‘apology: it is not against the law to Yementber | it at 
tistmas.” 
This sentiment was received by the little Aoctor with 
beaming smiles. 
“Well-said, Mr; Wymer, sreltiniic but it is ft gaint 
the law to remember itat all times.” 
gent referred only to Christmas, ni said My. Wyimersy guard- 


|edty. 


: Well ‘be it so. “It is good, then, tb ‘feel shit thé atv 
of kindness and good-will reigns to-night, at least, ane tae, 
‘when we wish each ‘other’ & merry Chiristnias and. a ‘igi 
new year, the words are not'uttered ‘unhmeaningly.” | | 
With’ many midte good wishes, the: ‘party Was about: iat ~ 
l¥ to bredktip, when Doctor Bax’ took a ‘small ¢otton "bag 
from his’ ‘pocket,’ and ‘opening: it, joe it Out ‘fo he" coni- 
pany. ons amit 3 OST Me 38 } 
** For the poor,” hé simply aid: ighotd oral 
“«T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Wie! Ieoking' ints the: 
‘bag, which happened to bé a blue bagi’ th ts 
“For the poor,” repeated Doctor Bax! iW | 
“Whose poor?” asked Mr, Wyner, judicially titer 
ans Mine yours—G6d’s apes? 
Mr. Wyme?’s'face ‘instantly lost its judicial as Loe idust 
“Paidon me,” he said, dropping a’ coin into tle’ big; 
and Doctor Bax’ 's ‘eyes glistened at the flash of golds o> 
Miss’ Wymer contributed a small packet, cays ‘stiffl 

> «Six and ‘eight pened: I never! eg more; reer 
‘Tess. IA TEMS 3 bd I yi tt 2 HH 
“Kyery’ oné; from high to lov, gave mi! mite, Wilham 
Fairfax being the last. us yor OF Tak doudw 
ak. Bax gently nudged the ‘young | ert = sul- 
‘Jenly flung’ ‘some pieces’ of money into’ tthe fi His ‘un- 
gracious manner drew the attention of the ttle ‘a 

upon him, and’ from William’s face -his’ sab dros ‘to 
Taura’s. "The trouble depicted there start ed wim, tai He 
made no immediate reference a . 
‘This is good,” ‘said Doctor Bax, Btwhiiisg ‘the uorhaiis of 
the bag together. ‘I ama rich man. I am a hapny man. 
Thank you, friends, i in the name of the poor,” : 
A dog-cart was waiting ‘outside for the doctor} he stood 
‘fet the side of the pony until William came from the house, 
me Hadad dg are at last,” he cried;) *¢ ; jump 18g" 909 Die 
‘But William turned away, saying ‘he was not in the » 
humor for company, Doctor Het laid his hand eepaty 
‘pon the young man’s arm. 

‘That is just the reason why company should be forced 
upon you; unless, indeed,” said ‘the doctor,! with an up- 
-ward glance at William’s white face, Ase Mogens which 
“urges you to shun’ lin friends 8 5 dele re | i 
ness, There are feelings so avin us to deman 


non F 


' 
HOtomr HEF 


‘solit 


_ true friend, and hé ¢ 
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feelings with which, when our souls; are stirred by them, 
only the spirit of nature ean have! communion.; When I 
was a young man, I was at intervals fora brief space under 
such a spell. _ Then I would wander into the woods, where 
no human eye could behold me, and my soul would pour 
out its gratitude forthe heavenly happiness which melted 
me into worship. | William, when Iwas your age, I loved.” 

«And now?” questioned William, in.a tone whith ex- 
hibited no sympathy for his friend... His grief and despair 


' were overwhelming in their selfish force, and he had no 


room in his heart for other séntiment. Kil. 
“And now,” replied Doctor Bax, with simple pathos, 
“‘T am alone'in the world: Ah, no!” he cried, with swift 
correction of himself; “*how'can'a man be alone when 
humanity calls out to him, holds out lis hand, and Says: 
“Give me of your heart; double my joy by sharing it with 
me; lessen my sorrows and troubles by sympathizing with 
them! “Nod; lam not alone, though ‘thé woman I loved 
was snatched from me by death: Upon her grave I can 
lay not only sweet memories, but such daily duties as it is 
in my humble power to perform, and’ which it gladdens 
her. soul to see, as she gazes upon me from the spirit-world 
with eyes of love.” ./\ ret 

“You are fortunate in your memories,” said William, 
moodily. =) . ; 

“Tf I flad not the evidence of my senses, I should think 
that it was Stephen Winkworth who makes that remark to 
me, not the William Fairfield who has as true catise to bless 
his lot.as any man dare hope fer. Yes, thank God, I am 
fortunate in my memories; they are the stars of my life, 
William, IT have some visits ‘to make, and you must ac- 
company me, Nay, I will not be denied. You need com- 

anionship. I am a dootor of the mind as well as of the 
body, and I can see that you are suffering.”: He- paused 
for a while, inviting confidence, and, eliciting none, con- 
tinued: ‘* Gloomy thoughts come to all men at timés; and 
although I do not desire to intrude ‘upon yours against 
your wish, I shall not allow you to brood over your shadows, 
and magnify them out of all reasonable proportions.” 
William started at the word “shadows,” and considered for 
amoment. It was but a few minutes past ten o’clock, and 
the a eh i i which Stephen ‘Winkworth had told him 
that Laur: 
place until an hour fa 
coul 
ing to subterfuge. He 
ana beta to witness the false girl’s treachery, if Stephen 
Winkworth had ist Hod’ to ith: 19 yot—eratad yates) | 

«T will go with you,” he said. OPAL yw tip 

Away, they. s} ed. to, the, auaeen Village, the pony throw- 
ing up the snow merrily with his hoofs, as though he knew 

what. errand, they were Bent... Doctor Bix lived in 
cart of Oe eillage and he drew rein Hf his house.’ A 
art of Lhe VU i aa ation 


Sry ihe Doetor, Bax was his 
et shake him off without resort- 


old the po 


Ge aint si_y! f brig oY ‘ cidiv Ota9 valt Stir bos 
© Gome-ing William,” said, the: doctor;, “I want! you to 
help me.” yr). te aorobiy) bey Ma sit) BYaITT " iTlé :" iD 

Upon the:doctor’s table was’ quite a. number of, parcels 
and afew toys,which he desir 


himself in. counting ‘thé»money he had» collected, at; Mr. 


Harvild’s, adding tovit: the contents: 6f/a, money-box. which,, 


he took from!a cupboard, ‘As he wrapped the money, in 


“small. paper packets, he explained the matter tox Wallan. 
@an. | 


6 fancy sonictimes for useless trifles wiii 
dolstiqy wetbcorgthant.. When “I. sneceed im ehecking, my 
extravagant whims, 1 put the money thus saved in this par- 
ticular moneéy-box till Christmas|ecomes. I haye to en- 
croach wpon it occasionally, but 1 do so-as:seldom. as; possi- 
ble. Ivhave canght myself,” he said; with a laugh, ‘*fan- 
cying needless things out of sheer -willfulness, for the pur- 


pose, Ido believe,/of adding to my store of savings. [ have 


been fortunate this year—but not fortunate enongh—not 


nis legs, 
poor dear! eo tic went, to sleep, he was, Maahipe for a 
e should. — 


& had made with another lover was not to take }’¢Ve? be able. to eat... I didn’t, know what, to say, ,Heaver - 
; ‘ t ; ae , iO 


ad time to accompany the doctor, | 


world, hecan see everywhere about him‘ sacred. an 


Fe TA RCDU RIN SURE RS pW TRINNY wt Be 
f an intimacy of an, affectionate hature evidently ex- 


‘William.-to! place in the}, 


dog-eart. ) While this was being done, the doctor employed. out MURR Ds bos ‘wor 


fortunate enough..,There are so many, and one mam can 
do so.little,” ._., gosh eeu i AE, 

Despite himself, William was touched, An Ov INE, how 
frugally the doctor lived. , Doctor Bax. was. not, blind. to 
this, better mood of his companion, but he didnot appear 
to openly observe it... | ini ee 

‘<Is this your yearly custom?” asked William. .. . 

«Tt is; and one of my best. pleasures, We must be off 
now.” we ingen ean” 

They had not far to go, The doctor drew rein again at 
a hovel, from the small window of which a single rush- 
light could be seen. burning. He knocked at the door, . 

‘* Who's there?” cried a voice. tad 

“Doctor Santa Claus,” replied. the doctor, in a, loud, 
cheery tone, * with medicine,” ; 


The door was, immediately opened by a. poorl dressed 


woman, and the doctor entered with some parcels in his - 


hand. William remained outside, and presently Doctor 
Bax beckoned him in,,saying the pony would stand.. The 
room was very scantily furnished. In one corner, on an 
old wooden. bedstead, a man lay asleep, and by his side « 
child, also.asleep,, On the rail at. the foot of the bed, se 


fixed that the child’s eyes should fall upon it when she 
laced. there. by ,the doctor; | 


woke, was a wooden, soldier, 
and the parcels he had taken from the dog-cart. were on & 
bare deal table. 
who had paused in her work to admit her, visitors, was 
regarding the gifts with tears in her eyes... | 
_ “I wanted you to look at.our child,” said Doctor Bax 
to William. ‘‘Is she not a beauty?” |," i hat eae 
The mother turned down. the coyerlet with pride and 
affection, to,allow William to see the pretty creature. Doe- 
tor Bax stooped and kissed. the child, and \ illiam, was im- 
pelled.to,do solikewise. | ai it 
*‘Has your, man complained. much to-day?” asked Doe- 
tor Bax. amir eited | Tere 
“Yes, all day long; he’s asleep now from sheer. weari- 
ness; it’d ‘take a deal to wake ue, His back has, been 
paining him dreadfully, and all, the fosding hag quite gone 
out, of h He don’t know when Iam rubbing them, 


Christmas dinner; it would be the last, he said, 


only knew where a Christmas dinner was to come+from, 
but [jean give it to, him now. God bless you, doctor. 
“Come, William,” said Doctor Bax,. hastily,, ‘we must. 
be moving again. .Good-night. Some. time, to-morrow I 
shall be here to see how your man is.” pertheietet 
On the road, the doctor said: yr ae Ny id 
“Unless a man chooses, to walk blindly trees the 
7 uti- 


ful evidences of love. ore among 


ats 


oye cay show it- 


the poor than, OPE 
the rich, for, from the, very necessities, of thei ai ion, > 


self-sacrifice—the, holiest form in which. 


Self-is the more, demanded... ‘The poor pore Whom we 


have just left has not been treated by her husband with 
tenderness or consideration. , While, he. was in health, he 


squandered his money.at the public house,and neversaved x 


fg 


penny. Sixmonths ago he met,with an accident, to his back, 
whic ‘vill. 800 “ond “bis, day, Singo that ee rt has 
been unableto moye fr 
! ed unceasingly for him eir 
child, She will be up half through the night, to finish the 
washing and ironing;she obtains from. the neighbors; and 
love will uphold her through all. When her, man jes, 
after the first passion of grief at that lifting of a heavy oad 
from, her, she will deyote herself to her, child, whom she 
will work for with patience and cheerfulness, grateful for 
the burden love imposes.on, her.” ., ,, | order} aad eaten 
Dr. Bax cast a furtive glance at, William, but the young 
man’s lips were fast set; and the downward lines on his 
forehead showed that t “ha the doctor’s words had reached 


him, their meaning was lost upon him. 


mn +. ; . | 
This first, visit) was the key-note to all, that, followed. 


They went-to places.of the existence of which William had 


. 


The woman, who had, been ironing, and. 


his, bed, Are as : 


. 
) 


$; 


= 


> 
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hitherto been ignorant, and saw scenes of domestic life 
which would have left a deep impression upon him, had 
the eyes of his mind been open to anything but the contem- 
plation of*his own misery. But he was almost blind to 
them, so dazed was he with grief. It certainly was not the 
result of special design—for William was not his compan- 
ion by premeditation, and he had his route carefully marked 
down—that, wherever Doctor Bax stopped, he elicited from 
the commonest and poorest of the poor and common people 
he visited sparks of human love which shone with a holy 
ight among the ashes of misspent and wasted lives. Even 
from those who had fallen very—very low, and who, snatch- 
ing the gifts he proffered, threw them aside out of his 


reach, and thanked him with assumed humility—even from 
-erime, and shame, and sin, that laughed in his face, and 


mocked his tenderness—even from cunning ingratitude, 


“which said, as it accepted his charity, “‘We have taken 


what you wished us to take; and now that you have shown 
yourself off, you may go”—even from the worst of these 

e did not depart without, ‘with a better cunning than 
theirs, evoking from their gutter-natures some gleams of 


~ human goodness which made them, if only for a few mo- 


ments, ashamed of their shame and degradation. 
But if Doctor Bax intended to convey any lesson to his 


* companion—and his frequent anxious glances at. William’s 


~ and commenced to walk in the direction of Warley- 


ling taken from the doctor’s purse, and he and 


‘the moment. which was to make or mar his happiness. 


moody face evidenced a wish to do so—by admitting him as |, 
a witness to these scenes, his design was a failure. 


Their 
course, though devious, lay within a narrow 2ircuit, and 


wherever they went they heard the church-bells chiming |, 


the hour. Quarter after quarter was proclaimed, anc 
William became more and more inattentive to the doctor’s 
errands, and more and more impatient for the ss gg of 

he 
last visit was paid, the last parcel delivered, the last shil- 
illiam 
stood by the side of the amply dog-cart, 

“Jump up,” said Doctor Bax. 
William raised his hand, and listened. A church clock 


“was ae it wanted but a quarter of an hour to mid- 


night. echanically William turned from the doctor, 


come, | 
uf “Stop, William!” cried the doctor; ‘where are you go- 
ce ? get! yt : ‘ : 


*“T have an act of duty to perform,” replied William, | 


Poti: and I must be alone.” 


vib > 


us 


Doctor Bax hastened after the young man and arrested 
his steps. : WEN +l od) Mat 

~ * An act of duty!” he said; ‘at this time of night?” 

“¢ At this time of night, and no other.” 


Pini 


have told you I must be alone.” 


He did not speak’ roughly; his voice was cold, and 


oh 


~ there was a Vacant ring in which it pained Doctor Bax to 


«4 


/ 


hear. | 
epee Not a pleasant duty, William?” | ‘ 
' «No. Ask me no further questions. | Good-night.” 
~ But Doctor Bax would not so lightly part with po 
~ You distress me; I thought we were friends.” ; 
William langhed harshly. The bitter emphasis placed 
_. on the word by Stephen Winkworth had robbed it of its 
good meaning. | . 
~ “The duty before you!” persisted the doctor. . ‘Is it a 


/, 
, 
1 


secret one?” — 
A oat 
** The knowledge of which is not to be confided even to 


a eee 


«<Not to be confided even to you.” 
~ “Tt is no light duty, William.” 
~' “T wish to God I had died before it came in my way to 


- perform! I will say no more; and I can not stop longer 


with you.” / 
_ * One other question,” said Doctor Bax, almost implor- 
ingly, ‘“‘only one. Does Laura know of this?” 


‘easy, 


“Tt is troublesome walking through the snow. Let me |'b 
te fete Netare et | | | 


William, with no more force than was necessary, disen- 
gaged himself from the doctor, and waving his hand in 
adieu, plunged wildly through the snow. Doctor Bax gazed 
sadly after him until he was out of sight. 

**T hoped to have had a good night’s rest,” he mused, as 
he mounted to his seat and slowly drove away; “and now 
nota wink shall I get—not a wink! Confound all mortal- 
ity, Tsay. If men took a tenth partjas much pains to 
make themselves happy as they take’ to. make themsclvcs 
miserable, this would be the blessedest: of worlds. Asit is, 
I have no patience with it.” 

This being uttered ina tone loud enough for the pony 
to hear, drew from that wise creature a determined pro- 
test; he stood stock still, and would not budgean inch in 
response to hard words and impatient urgings to get on. 
Not until Doctor Bax tried the sodthing system, and spoke 
to him in his usual mild and affectionate manner, would 
he allow himself to be coaxed. And even after he, had 
covéred two or three hundred yards in. his accustomed 

jogrtrots he pulled; up again of his. own. impulse, 
to make sure, from his master’s gently spoken, entreaty to 
put on the steam, that all was right behind. 

William Fairfield walked so swiftly, that before midnight 
Warleycombe Lodge was in view. The night was cold, 
but he was in a hot fever. He looked toward the house 


y away, 
alas that 


hope into 


ing nothing but its own hard laws) breeds haple 
jeep 


as ‘Spotless 
heir radiant 


tender memories. The happy mother, aroused from sleep, 
whispers to her child lying awake by her side, ** Dearchild 
—dear child, the Christmas bells are ringing!’ The girl- 
woman, musing on the day that shall make her a happy 
wife, sings to her heart to the rhythm of the bells, ‘* Doar 
love—dear love, the Christmas bells are ringing!” ‘ihe 
rich man smiles, the poor rejoices.. Ring on, sweet Christ- 
mas bells! The air is filled with your music, which travels 
far across the snow-white land. | Over forestsof trees whose 
branches gleam with beauty, on to the furious seas, where 
the sailor, battling for dear life with the raging storm, 
thinks of what is dearer to him than life, and ‘cries to his 
mate in the midst of the darkness, “* At home, old boy, the 
Christmas bells are ringing!” 
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They rang in, William Fairfield’s ears, and bewildered 
him. “He was deaf to their tender whisperings; they jarred 
upon his soul, and. he strove, with a wild motion of his 
arms, to cast them aside, so that he might, reflect. undis- 
turbed upon the treachery of the girl to whom he had given 
his hearh 1 sal jn 

This was his Christmas-eye! Next Christmas they were 
to have a merry party at their own house; it had been ar- 
ranged that night. If he proved Stephen’s tale to be true, 
where would his next Christmas be spent?’ He laughed in 
helpless derision: His future was blasted. What recked 
he now where or how his life was passed ? ‘ 

Some short distance from Warleycombe Lodge, but with- 
in sight of it, stood an old gnarled tree, prolific im | queerly 
knotted excrescences and twisted limbs and branches.’ It 
was so old that there had rotted away, at its ‘base, a. space 
sufficiently large to allow a man to seat himself easily. 

Here William mechanically rested; and with a weary 
body but active mind, set himself'to hig task of watching 


Reuben Harrild’s house. Above him spread. the’ fantastic 
branches of the tree, hung about with icicles, and fringed 
with delicate and graceful traceries in snow. ‘Even in the 
midst of his rapt attention of the house he ¢ould not 
avoid béing struck with their beauty, and at odd moments 
he turned his eyes upward to observe them, Presently a 
singular fancy crept wpon him. ‘The branches assumed 
weird shape and‘ form: Crooked twigs becanié transformed 
into grotesque figitres, perfect in limb ‘and’ feature, and 
though there was not one among them that was not out of 
ul reasonable proportion, not oné seemed ‘monstrous. They 
were all pygmies, and sat or stood’ in unnatural attitudes 
—with ult legs twined under them; with their arms 
curled around their bodies, with their faces between their 
knees; here an elf, with his back to William, and his’ head 
tumed: overhis shoulder to gaze at himy there a dwarf, ly- 
ing at full length, and bending over toward him at a dan- 
gerous angle.’ The wnfamiliar and curious figures ~were 
motionless for many ‘moments; not’a limb; not a feature 
stirred; but at the end of that time animation passed into 
their bodies.’ Motion’ came'to ‘their limbs, expression to 
their features, And of the hundreds’ of strange faces 
with which the tree was filled, there was not one ‘that was 
not directed toward/him, there was” not one eye that was 
not fixed upon his.” Some smiled with the familiarity of 
old acquaintanceship, others frowned with’ severe eduse; 
and one old fellow, with a great Knot in the middle ‘of his 
forehead, eyed him so sternly that he turned away in anger 
at the delusion which he had allowed to take ‘possession of 
his senses. As he turned, his’ attention was ‘attracted to 
the beautiful: arene of the ‘hedge-row which’ Tined 
the boundary of Reuben Harrild’s land.» It was nearly 


man high; and ashe gazed into the tangled skeins ‘of bare | 


aad ed bush, snow-lined in ptrest ‘white, he” saw a 
thousand startling pictures in the maze. ‘Through the in- 
terlaced vista he saw castles and rocks with ‘the’ glow of 
sunlight wpon' them; merging Soar into the phantasy 
of root be nenten with a glorious light wpon a dozen 


pattle-fields, with tig of armies fi ing mame t pur- | A 

ayers: mérging again into grave-yards lying in the licht of | Ww t p and jagged 
yriad white spectres in their winding-sheets, gauntly | 28:the , ; rear hale igi 

myriad white sp Br otte pitch i | Siig child, ‘with, pi dager. ap its breast. 

; or 


pale, cold moons, Which threw a ghastly glare upon 4 


ing out their attenuated limbs. © 
aE ioe end upon wonder!—was the same stern 
old man with the knot in his forehead, eying him more 
seriously than ever, and, witlya griinerite 
ate finger, beckoning him to approach. Whom did this 
old man resemble? His face was surély familiar to Wil- 
liam. Ah, yes! it was Doctor Bax. “No;| Stephen Wink- 
worth Wrong again. It was one of the worst of the per- 
sons to whom the little doctor had been: good that night, 
and who, crazy’ with drink, had threatened to do them 
both an injury if they did not “anne run. Wrong again. 
It was the toy-soldier which Doetor ax had fastened to 
the foot of the child bed. ©. Still wrong. It was Alice, the 
deformed girl, with her silken hair cut short. Wrong once 


and in Be 

othe "torm which he shuddered to look upon... The form 

ofa Creature with pin vue ney we ith scowling 1 tures, 

with blood-shot eyes, with blanched anc uive: ake . 
.! i * fl 


more. It was an entirely strange face—a face he had never 
before looked upon. ; William rubbed his eyes; there still 
stood the grim oldman with his gigantic imger, bidding 
him to come, 


But-now the figure »was no longer alone. Omevery side - 


arose hundreds of white phantom shadows, inviting Wil- 
liam, with the same beckoning gestures, to join their com- 
pany: As he watched them, with increasing | arnazement, 
their nunibers-grew untilithe entire lands¢ape became filled 
with motioning snow-shadows; and glancing upward into 
the spreading branches of the’ tree,’a: myriad white faces’ 
crowded down 2 er him, urging him to’ rise. |\Compelled 
to obey, he stood upon his feet, and: looking toward the 
house, found that it had disappeared, that trees and hedges: 
had vanished, and that he was standing onva great plain, 


carpeted with snow as far as the eye:could reachy without a 


single: speck or stain wpon it. to show |thatit Hadjever sus- 
tained a ‘habitation. Not one stationary object redred itself 
between heaven and earths, and, stranger still;although the 
plain was thickly thronged with shadows gliding: restlessly 
around him, and: although he was continually: turning this 
way and that, in his vain endeavor: to: follow :their weird 
and ghostly motions, the surface of the:snow did mot present 
a single mark to denote:that it was trodden. y ei) 9). 
And now.& miracle soceurred), «A wild: excitement. pos- 
sessed the phantom throng, ‘arid, the ranks dividing, a fig- 
ure of surpassing loveliness approached. | Iti was that of a 
beautiful woman, with a crown of erystals upon -hershead, 
A thousand stars of icicle gleamed about» hers She was 
garbed in robes of snowy’ whiteness, which; hung loosely 
upon her form, ‘Her limbs and features were, faultlessly 
molded, and in her eye dwelt an expression of such heayen- 
ly love and goodness, that William: was impelled to kneel to 


her. ‘But he was powerless; -hisolimbs refused: to obey his * 
impulse. Closer and Closer she ‘approached. Clear ds spot- 


less crystal, she stood) before him, Justrously beautiful; with 
a holy light invher,eyes, ».No'stain ‘was on her sonl—for he 
beheld it in all its purity:_And on her heart, with «a calm 
and placid'smile upon its lips; lay ‘the body. of a sleeping 
child. : rhe ) ailt horntsoa'at 
William, gazing with awe and wonder on ‘the dazzling 
vision, felt a cold touch upon his arm, and turned, in 
the expectation of seeing some new wonder. “But he stoot 
alone, within a circle into which ‘no spirit ventured to in- 
trade, and a voice whispered into his ear the word: 9 
*< Faith? vl So NNR seca tilted oer tt atl BAS 
_ He knew that the presence of an Invisible Say ane 
about him, and that this was the name of the spotless Wo- 
man who stood beforehim. = = BR AL ROOD 
Again the vast throng of, Mite mbantone upheaved, and 
! Lye : 


thither, in seeming» disorder; again their ranks.. 
W oman. had s ‘ose 


Ts ears 


and | ing on its heart was the bleeding form of 


the second time the cold touch came upon his arm, 
and the yoice whispered: eit shitty 
**Doubt!? 0) 


oh : 


Again the shadowy throng u heaved, and hid the fright- ? 


ful Creature from his sight. Again their ranks divided, 
and disclosed a new and awful fi crouching to the 


ground, with tears streaming from its eyes. Old before its 


time, haggard before its time, and utterly, utterly hope- 


less. It raised its wasted hands, it turned its face heaven-/ 


ward, in wg eis appeal. And in its lap, with lid, 

pitiful face, 

and dead, i 
For the third time William felt the cold touch upon his 


‘ 
{ 


— . 7 


ay the form ofa once beautiful child, cold 


ae, ey per t<. 


- tom shadows glided into their’ snow-tomb and’ 
‘from his wns The snow closed upon them like the resist- | 
less wave 0 


~ faithful a 
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arm the touch that néw chilled Shith 6 the: ‘iilarrow; ‘for 
the third time thé Yoide Whispered in his ears nen 
““*Remorse!?” pot 

The moment the word was lie ‘sh throng GE met 

‘vanished 


a mighty sea, and the great plain lay naked in 
the eye: of: Heaven. But William “was ‘not’ alone. Once 
more the voice of the Invisible Shadow addressed him: » ' 


“ Blind and infatuated): Upon this’ evening; when ‘the |) 
universal heart of man‘should be turned)to love and charity, |, 
have you allowed to’ be sown within ‘your'breast the seeds 


of doubt and mistrust? Upon ‘this ‘holy  Christmas-eve 
have you allowed to be defiled the love which hallows life? 


fulness, is stainless and \truthful.. This morning, Faith 
filled your heart. ‘This night, Doubt aa ies its: place. 
Beware, lest to-morrow comes Remorse! .. Behold what you 
were, what you are, and what you shall ite if you allow 
passion and unreason to blind you!” 
The voice ceased, and William, starting: forward i in terror, 
ber ‘his arms with a wild, despairing cry.’ For the 
‘was forming itself ‘into a vast valley, shelving 
nto ae ths which a peat illimitable, and" into which he 
was sin ching In ion he strove to save himself... Down he 
sunk, lower and lower still, until he was dizaily fearful 
that each moment would disclose a frightful preerpice, over 
which he would be hurled and dashed . to. pieces,’ 
although the soft, white snow enveloped him, and this 
terror encompassed his soul, he was sensible of the presence 
of shadowy spirits accompanying ‘him in his) flight; and 
ever and anon, in the course. of his descent there 


him.» Blue eyes and brown; : faces wondrously beautiful; 
ct hands that played about ‘his’ hair; lips) that. smiled 
nd moéked; ‘persons! for whom he entertained | affection; 

his mother, died when he-was young, and the pretty 
child who was buried with her—one and all gleamed before 
his sight, like stats falling from heaven into the depths. . 
It seemed to him that he continued thus tosink for days 


V5 Fh pisand. san ane that to, this horrible fate, he was 


-eondemned ut at length the end came. Dark- 
“upon hi ; BAR nothing more. until he 
elf ing, before a house, surroun: isd ie, way- 


st 
elds, goldex corn g eaming,in the sun. musi- 


. a wae of the waving sheaves fell 4 y upon 


ne eh dwt house Wefore which hé ‘stood; 
e 


he experienced an nee ressible sense 0 relief. 
it apace he he gaye him 4s to the spell of & ca 
rest, and then he 1 


his owh fields that he sat wou hint “NOt as 
ae sma tel me of! more’ cafefal ‘hus- 


1ere ih arent » Tt was | 
Sela if it a ; i ane a“ 
‘a few ried.’ ‘And theré;"in the 
pec se a a jatro cn and tore Nometll tha | 
2” He step} to hér sidé ‘and 1aid ‘his | 
do der, but'she did not'tarn t6 ‘Yook ‘upon | 
wine ‘He poke het, but'she betrayed’ ho “consciousness 
erik a Hees, A his bat hie she mélied | 


from bis ot we , and he ba i looking with a glad" 
in Heb-tovel yes toward the Gane landséape. ~““Wonde 
upon Sigh 2h a4 He saw a man a proaching— inet a 


a little girl upon his shoulders—his child and hers; by the | 
pretty face'boihimself' and’ Laura—crowing 


likeness in | 
and clapping: hen silty hands atiher mother;'whoiran) to- 


ward them ‘with: joyous ‘crie’;vand wastaken /too her’: hus- 


band’s embiidce. . “And then he learned that he! was @ shad- 
ow, invisible, impalpablej:andthat hisother self had! tuken 
his place ih “Laura's: héart.) "He accompanied them, and 


i by  thein: side, listened to-the fond terms of : ‘endese 
ment that passed betweet them, a witness of their true and 
ction. The day passed and he saw them:in the | 


her husb 
he had faded out: of his place in the world; Pe, ‘hit another 
| fillet’ ° qe 


sleep the whole, of the the night 


i | that, [needed that proof of your trustfulness, 


eamed | 
_ athwart his’ otherwise blinded sight visions which enthralled 


those two lives passed rapidly before the dreamer. » 


Hoke ord hurtowly upon the | 
ced. mor uno Me te | Pees such liyes.as these are the reward.of Faith \ 


 Daableses what is most; holyand, beantiful 
ake 
be seb within your heart.” |.» 
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He' heard her speak'in sweetest accents’ of ‘love; 
rehended the worship of her eyes as she’gazed upon 
nd, and he groaned in despair at the thought that 


shouldé¥. 
he com} 


“Shall I buy your, thoughts?” asked her hush in 


‘reference to a sweet and pensive expression he’ ‘obsérved in 


her face, aha 
“What will you give for them, William?” pyr. 
He kissed her; she nestled closer to him. . 
“Tam thinking of the past,” she said,“ of ab alto 

that is often in, my mind, yet, of ‘which R have never spoken. 

Do you remember the last. Christmas-eve we iste in, my 


; 999 
She whom you love; and who loves you with perfect faith- father’s house before. HRY Se arte 


‘Surely, my darlin ne 
“Something seemed to come between us Haat 3 bt, 
something that ake a shadow upon both our $3 
ot 


When you went was truly unhappy, and I 
How I He ea for the de 
come, so that I might see you and tal ou all., And wl i 
I saw you coming across the field, O illiam, I ran up. to 
my bedroom and cried for very happiness. For I feared that 
I might never see ¥on again, and the thought was Hpa det 
to me.’ 
“Do not speak of that night,” he said, “the remembrance 
of Ry blind jealousy always brings pain tome.” . 
t brings pleasure.to me, William, for it coo to, me 
am in- 
deed, a happy woman, happy beyond the power of words.” 
«J am. blest; in your love, my, darling,” 
sts And [in yours,. HeAye.- I thank God for, it hburky and 
daily,” 
In this way,. without one! disper dant plcntonds ‘the. tory of 
e saw 
them in their youthful wedded days, contented and blessed. 
Years awa swiftly over. their heads, and Sempre grew 
around them, adding to; their) happiness...Kvery day was 
not a day of joy. . Sorrow and.sickness came to them as to 


others; and he beheld them weeping in the chamber of death 
over the lifeless:form of one of their children, gathering con- 


solation in their bereavement from their mutual) affection, 
and from their firm, belief that Ie whose. all. eye 


watches, equally overall would, in:his-own good time, bring 


their darling again to their arms. And..so, through, the 
valley of the years, he followed the record.of their honored. 
lives until they were gathered ite ise hls of Him, whose 
children, live through all,et , notaiioh b oul 

Again he heard the voice of t. canieis ee 


spring from the seeds ow have slowed tt gh te 
fend fede bu: 

he: saw this home oats; aww but, abt show changed : 
ted. lay the-rich fields around, his homestead; and.in 
haselity with mpeilts stood. hourecdenling ions 
upon the landsea: Gould this. be, the ; Laura | 
-leyed 2, Althoug “the;familian features: were theney se 
_presiion of accustomed unhappiness struck him,with. fear. 


Presently his second. self, came toward her; but;s e\was not, 
as before, taken. to; lier husband’s.embrace,-and, he.made na 
¢ | response to the yearning Jook with which everjandanon she 
raised her eyes to his.) dn, silenee, they pertar visits Wiese 


to their houses 5 foo. tA ot ddiw 
-¢ Wingo beset apie bute 1979 ie it yf 
ets Notpersony’ Williams’): 6) roid gutioded ta Dy! 
| *“Youware sure ofthat!” t if Saldimoen oearh 
'«* Tideedindeed,” she! replied pies a hoity sigh, 
therd ‘lias been 110 | person: here!” 
“He receivéd herrasstrance with a gnoére |) 1900.1 yy 4 MTL 


5 ‘ 


not fH! 


‘We men aremotva match for you fair petra My / 

She turned from him, sobbing, and: William: bubdipciiedt 
what-an unhapp home was'here before him; darkenedy by 
doubt, gloomed d by mistrust. | Lovendid not: aay oes ‘it; 


evening, sitting by the window, her head resting upon his ! faith did: not sanctify it. 


- Fs | 
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In the evening, the wixe crept lumbly, beseechingly, to! 
her husband’s side.. je To: dao ited do’ | 
“ William,” she said, timidly, ‘ is this to go on forever?” 
““It is for you to decide,” he replied, morosely.° 
« What can Ido?” she cried,“ oh, what can Ido?) Why 
Jo you still: continue to doubt me?” 3 
* Why do you give me cause?” ny ; 
‘« Hoaven knows I donot! You have an: eyil ‘spirit in 
your heart, and Iam ‘weak and powerless against it.» By 
the memory of our dead child; Ihave beew true and faith- 
ful to you in deed and thought!/Oh, William! our! past 
life has been very, very miserable. |\ Let it go; and all, our 
misery with it. Do not darken the days to'come; there ‘is 


io cause; indeed—indeed,: there isino; cause! Cast from - 


sour heart the doubts that beset you, and do not: entirely 
wreck our future, I love: you ‘still, despite: your unkind- 
tressi””' Lass a1 LA tek 

‘Of course;” he said) bitterly;| “my unkindness—throw 
it all wpon me! Like all you'women! But I am not yet 
quite blind. Stephen Winkworth was right; you are all 
false alike.” lw tte bis Wait \ 

** William—William!” she cried, tears of anguish in her 
eyes; “‘you have broken my heart!” 

But he left her abruptly, without replyleft her to weep 
over the cold ashes of her love. i 

‘Thus passed the years. Thinner and paler grew the 
wife—more morose and haggard grew: the husband; until 
the hour arrived when she lay upon her bed of death, her 
wan face looking up to his, while the angel of love and the 
demon. of dowbt)still fought their battle within his soul. 

‘« Kiss’ me, William,” ‘she said, slowly. and: painfully. 
‘‘T amr sorry, yet: glad, to leave yous) Ourlife has not-been 
what I hoped it would be. How happy we were before we 
were married—in the dear old days!) How bright the 
future was! But all my dreams. died years, long years ago. 


ina sudden agony of: remorse, knelt bythe bed and laid his: 
hand :immhersiiorl bojoettys ol 3 pe | 
‘Thank God!” she said, wi 


bed and pointed out.of window; <‘there lis. dedi ditiase, 
shadows: are moving’ all varound, Kiss me, William, for: 
, : Ah, my love—my lo P.. li ee “es f 


stillness, reigned | 
uumself, with eyes. 


extingnished, and which shall never, shine again ; stretching 
farth his hands to the years that are gone, and. gazing de~ 
the dead flowers which might have bloomed 
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hard, bad man is;true. But if.one sin, must all be guilty? 
Your life:is now sanctified by the pure love of a pure wom- 
an. Oast it notlightly from you. | Live, and. be: blessed 
with the:angel, Love. Live, and) be cursed, with the devil; 
Donbt.: The-choiceis before you.. You have received yous | 
warnings ??)<| ot beblod abe sobrot « haw aid banese 

Thé voice ceased, and William, starting to his feet, rub- 
bed his eyes in amazement, and looked about him. It was 
a dream—surely a dream, for no spirit-faces were in the 
twisted limbs. and. branches of. the tree.| The -hedge-row 
beyond was very beautiful, but no beckoning shadows were 
there. The stars shone. in. the frosty heavens, and. the 
moon threw a soft, tender light upon the snow-fields smil-, 
ing) in her faces, The night, was, very lovely; all. Nature 
was in repose... He. looked toward  Laura’s. honse, and 
there——_ if L29 r Lai Hy igo 

For a moment his heart stood. still, and then, his body 
throbbed. with maddening pulses. , Stealing out from. the 
house, he saw a‘female, her form throwing a long Shadow 
on the Snow... He could not mistake the step, the graceful 
turn of her neck, as she looked: warily around. Another 
form meeting hers—the Shadow of a man upon the Snow! 
As the two-met, William pressed forward in mad excite- 
ment. He saw the tenderest:-kisses passed between them; 
he saw them clinging to each, other in fond endearment; 
he saw his Laura lying in another man’s arms, and he sank 
to the ground with a bitter cry. A. blight had fallen on 
his life. } Leis on 
PART If.’ id 


near, ’mid tracks of } osphorescent 


aspirations fade hel 

time: ibd Bras “some. 3 lives is out upon 
many stages; for others;:a single scene upon avnarrow stage 
suflices:for the commencement and:theend. oye yuo. 


late. The.wind, shrieking for freedom, tears about: 
ncaa geode htoe aol vine et at 
a myriad sort and | 7. A WHITDEg | 

furious: eddies, is stri Hee g hy Bay lon fee : 


of its, sti 
by every sharp nook and crevice. it. strives to. 
hills are here the -master. of the» ¢ wane 
frantic in its vain endeavors to.escape into the. 
it can revel at,its: pleasures with mFlarerme | 
premacy. But the mountains hold. it, fast, ‘and dangh, to 
scorn, its, wild, shrieks, knowing full, well that.when, its 
strength is spent, it will .die,.away in fitful, whispers,.and_ 
bre: Pn a ane Saat espa kg £105. Omar 4 i 
lark, Cold, Cheerless Mgnt, 7) Wi » exception, of 
this small tent, no»trace of iitildenticn: new. Here Nature 
reigns supreme.’) The lofty mountains,, rising.range, over — 
range, shut out from; the world ithe gully in which.our 
seéné is) laid. And. yet, between this) sterile, savage spot 
and;our lovely Devon Jane there isa close-and human ‘con- 
nection. Invisible but indestructible links: of love connect 
the Old World’ and, this that’ we: .call .the, New... The 
thoughts of one man at least, sitting, in, the tent with his 
face hidden jin, his hands, are traveling toward the. beauti- 
ful lane in Devon, which teems with pleasant and, one. ter+ 
ribly, bitter memory—to, the’ narrow,’ quiet lane: in, the 
garden’ of England, wherein were culminated his life’s hap- 


ows more 


“sus 


get themselves the task of tracking t 


‘pioneer so brave, so:persistent, so enduring. 
country have the nobler: iysical aka of man been 


was here of'n 
- stich ‘distinction. © Their ¢ 


nickname 
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piness and his life’s great sorrow. Again the scene rises 
before himi Again the old familiar faces shape themselves 
in the air, ard visit him with loving Jooks and smiles: 
Again a tearfully happy face is resting. on his: breast, and 
loving eyes seek’ his.'° Again the fond arms are thrown 
around him, and a tender form is folded to his breast.: And 
then he wakes, and looking up with a bitter smile, shakes 
off the dream in ‘anger. » ) iJ 
Within the tent'a party of men are seated: before-a miser- 
ably scant fire. The ¢canvas—the only roof between them 
and heaven—scarcely sereens the:.. ‘rom the inclemeney of 


the storm; and strong andvhurdy astle are, they huddle 


close together for warmta, and greedily watch the dying 
embers before them. ‘The mon «re rowgh-looking: fellows, 
with great beards:and strong .imbs, an’. x decided assertion 
of physical strength in »very mov-ment of their bodies. 
Kach has a’short black pipe in his' mouth, which he puffs 
vigorously and swith a will; and. all are alike attired in 
rough “pea-jackets,*moleskin trousers,’ and » water-tight 
knee-boots; their billycock hats are on the ground or on 
the wooden.stretchers upon which they rest at night... Al- 


_ though they are im ‘as: desperate a condition as men well’ 


can be; although the country, for miles around; is knee- 
deep, and im some places:man-deep, with snow; although a 
heavy drift without is raising barriers: almost: impassible; 
although their last handful of wood is burning:on the: fire, 
and they know they can obtain no more;‘although ‘they 
have not three days’ provisions. in their tent—no craven 
fear disturbs them. If they-have to die, they will die like 
men, as others have done before them. Some three or 


four weeks ago they had set off on the track of a party of 


miners, wl, if was whispered, had discovered a new gold- 
field. -~ Stealing out in the dead of night, lest they them- 
selves should be:followed, they had plunged into a portion 
of the country which they did not hope to find other than 
barren, inhospitable, ick incapable of sustaining ,human 
life. With the indomitable courage and apnarent reckless- 


ness which form part of th.. gold-digger’s character, they 

“ men: before: them, 
and discovering the-loeality of their workingsy No pluck 
in the world can beat: the pluck of the gold-digger. He 
pt rae ae ers at obstacles from which other men would 
shrink affrighted; he sights with the barrenness of nature, 
and uering, opens up country which, but for his hardi- 
hood ‘anddaring, would remain, with its treasure, forever 
shutvout from*the knowledgeof mankind. There is no 
i In no age or 


worthily exercised. In the Australian colonies the 


7 oie maorts the pioneer of progress) The Taol 
These met; bound’ together for the time by an almost 


brotherly'tie, differed widely in character and’ appearance. 
oti home ‘moved, and» probably did, in a different 
grade of life in the Old Country; but so small a matter as 
one being born Le rrp est re: another @ common laborer 

ofno: nt, for a-gold-digger’s career levels all 
r rs istry faces so 
many distinet puzzles, physiognomically; but there was 
that about their alspéaedn 6s} action, salad conversation 
which in some measure'setyed as an index to their several 
sha One was known as Gentleman George. The 
conveyed no satire, and none was intended when 
it was bestowed.’ Gentleman George was’ a gentleman of 


“ ews breeding, a handsome fellow enough, with laughing 


ue eyes and the strength of a Hereules: Opposite to him, 
squatting upon his blanket, was Cornish Tom. He had 
been a gold-digger for twenty years, and had mined in 
onaay New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 
He might have made a fortune a dozen times over, for he 
had had’ fully that number of chances. But the careless 
fellow had never taken the golden tide at. its flood. 
- 'There was no rest for the sole of Cornish Tom’s foot. 
No sooner did he hear of a ‘‘new rush” than he caught 


the fever and was off to it. Many were the rich claims he 


had abandoned, to be among the first ona new gold-field. 


Hundreds and thousands of miles of bush and. plain had he 
covered on foot, in the blithest of spirits, to discover, more 
often thah not, that he had been following 4, will+o’-the- 
wisp. Yet he was em 53 hopeful, always sanguine. Free- 
handed, simple-minded, hard-working, and restless, he 
was the type of a class which will be easily recognized by 
those who are acquainted with life on the gold-fields. The 
third of the party was a young man remarkable chiefly for 
his! reticence and furious love of /hard: work... He hoarded 
his gold hike a miser.. The very opposite of Cornish Tom, 
who flung his money'about with utter recklessness; Dick 
Driver spent never a shilling in waste, and was so consist- 
ently steady and:saving that he: frequently brought upon 
himself: the contempt of his comrades. 
party was William Fairfield: 


Yes; maddened by what: he had witnessed on! that fatal 


Christmas night, William Fairfield, with as little delay as 
possible, had signed away his farm to Stephen Winkworth. 
He wrote but a few. words:to Laura... They were these: 

“* Twascoutside your houserlast /hight, and saw all. I 
leave you with a grief at my heart which time can ‘never 
remove. May your-futnure- be) happier than’ that; 1 see be- 
fore me. Farewell!” . | . 

And, without waiting for explanation or reply{ he triiv- 
eled hastily to Plymouth, and, took passage in @ ship,about 

to sail:for New Zealand... Commonplace reading, this; but 
life, for the most» part, is made,up of commonplaces, and 
ordinary events require ‘but; ordinary language to express 
them. ol io gold 6! 200 

As he sat by the miserable fire on this cold and bitter 
night, his thoughts maturally—for death stared him in the 
face—again anit again traveled back to his last Christmas- 
eve at Warleycombe. Indeed, he was forever dwelling on 
the fatal time.) He would lie awake, night after night, 
wandering pannel the maze of the: past. \\Even in. the 
midst of his:work, the memory, of some small’ incident 
which had. given him pleasure would arise in reproach 
against him. At times he would wonder what she was do- 
ing at: the moment of his thought; and he would set his 
wounds bleeding by recalling her face, so. innocently beau- 
‘tiful; so sweet to gaze upon, sofair, so false. He encour- 
aged these memories, though he extracted from them noth- 
ing but the most:exquisite niisery. bay 

One maddening doubt continually haunted him. Had he 
been rash in judging Laura? No, he would. indignantly 
reply; how was it possible he could have’ been mistaken? 
Had henot the evidence of his senses? Had not his own 
eyes been witness of her faithlessness?. But still. he wan- 
dered: back to the theme, and still the doubts remained. 

_. Whew!” whistled Gentleman George, at the subsidence 
of a great blast of wind, which shook the tent. perilously; 
‘“‘] hope we shall not be blown away! We're in a pretty 
pickle as itis, but that-would make it. tem times. worse. 
7 ea a peep out-of-doors, Willy, and see what it looks 
ike. ; | 


Willy—the only name by which William Fairfield was’ 


known—went tothe door and cautiously opened it, and 
holding it fast, for fear that it might be blown out of his 
hand, let in a gust of wind that raised the dying embers of 
the fire into a deceitful blaze, and ‘caused his mates to shout 
to him to close the door, | duo 

Stepping out quickly, and closing the door after him, 
William, with his keen sight, strove to pierce the darkness. 
In truth, it was a bitter night. A heavy wind was se 
the snow before it fiercely. The clouds hung black an 
thick in the heavens. The tremendous ranges which hem- 
med in the little band of men were snow-clad from base to 
summit, and the flying drift, blowing into William’s face, 
almost blinded him. 

Suddenly William made a step forward in the darkness. 
Wiping his eyes clear of the snow, and shading them with’ 
his hand, he peered before him intently, in search of some 
familiar object. ' 
and hastily stepping into the tent, he fastened the door and 
resumed his seat. . 


The fourth of the 


What he sought did not meet his gaze, 


- 
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“ Well?” asked Gentleman George, for the disturbed ‘éx- 
pression on William’s features invited inquiry.))\') = 

“Did you see the fork this-afternoon?” William abrupt- 
ly asked. B! L' 

His mates turned their eyes upon him. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The fork was a tree with a quaintly-formed limb branch- 
ing out of it, which stood about a hundred yards from the 
tent, 

“* Are you sure you are not mistaken?” 

“ Certain.” 

“ Well, it has either been blown away, or the snow has 
covered it. If it-has not been blown away; there must be 
twelve feet of snow where it stands.” 
The fork of the tree stood about that hight’ from ‘the 
ground, . | 

A low whistle broke from the lips of the three men, and 
Cornish Tom, knocking the ashes out of his eutty pipe, 're- 
filled it with nrore than ‘istial care’ and deliberation: 

They followed his movements, knowing he had: some- 
thing important to say. Pressing’ the tobacco: into the 
bow] of his pipe with his left thumb, he said: ' 

“T reckon we’¥e in for a tight job. 
day’s grub in the tent, and there’s no getting any more 
within twenty thiles of ‘this. The snow-storm’s going’ to 


last, and I’m blessed if see how We’re going to fight it out | 


in this gully... We'll have'to make‘our way out of it.” 
“*And leave behind us a claim that’s aturning out an 
ounce of gold to the tub!” 
‘ee TV jat’s 80.” , —y 
iy the chance of never being able to find the place 
again!” 
‘Right yon"are.” > ; ih ot 
’ No one yentured to dispute long with Cornish Toms he 
was known not to be fond of giving idle opinions. 


~“*Well,” said Gentleman ‘George, ‘‘I reckon there’s no | 


help for it. Iwas onée told by a Cae that places like 

these aré snowed in at this season of the year sometimes for 

months together.” » . | 
“The only thing we can do,” said’ Cornish Tom, is! to 


ae nae hump it back to-morrow. ‘It’ll’be noveasy job;and | 
i 


take time. Did any of you'see stoke rising from ‘the 
next gully this morning???) 000") . ; , 
NO,’ theyall tpliedeit tod? Yo Ie ot Iya ytter'l - 
“The men there have niade trdéks,. then, knowing it 
avould be death to stop. We'll have to follow their éxam- 
le, mates. An eternal shame it is that when ‘we've found 
arich gully like this, we should have to run’away from it! 
Why, we could make a ‘pile in six months! J wonder 
wliat sort of ground they've been working’ in-in the next 


ry 


ally.” : é row ' 
° wt wonder if they’re well off: for provisions,” speculated 


Gentleman George.) ik ot 
“It’s all very well,” said Dick ‘Driver, speaking ver 

slowly, ‘‘ to say that we shall have to follow them; but it 
‘strikes me we shan’t be able to get out of this as easily as 
we think. Look here,” and he kieked the side of the tent, 
against which @ mass of accumulated snow was heavily 

ressing; “‘ there’s a big drift setting in; the old tracks are 
rubbed out, and if the forkis buried, we might as well tr 
to walk tnrough the sea as attempt to get out ‘that way. 


shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we were never to get out at 


all, Wark! what was that?” 
io ney oa 
they heard was the rushing of the wind past the tent. 
~ «pid you hear anything?” they asked of Dick Driver. 
«<] suppose it was fancy,” he replied. ** At such a time 
‘as this a man ain’t accountablefor every thing that passes 
through his mind, I was never given much to religion; 
if I had been, I should say my prayers: twice over to- 
« ‘a only answer Gentleman George and Cornish Tom 
gave to this was @ steadier puffing at their pipes. They 
were well aware of their danger, but they did not care to 
talk overmuch about it. Indeed, every man of the party 


/ 


} ye ‘ i iv ! . ry : ‘ f { 
We've about three -vorite window, overlooking the gar 


| MEQ |, 


| _. | do you mean by presuming to know better than 
inclined their heads and listened. The only sound |; 


but one had; before: this time, grasped the fnll extent of 
the peril—every man but William Fairfield. He had not 
clearly realized it until this night, and now it came upon 
him with terrible force... Never to get back! To be buried 
here, and lost to the world forever!. Never .to'-see dear 
Devon again! Never again tosee or Lear.of: Laura) An 
intense and burning desire seized. him to see and speak with 
her; for he loved her  still—loved her dearly. It wus 
maddening to think he should never look upon her face 
again. : 

““ Would it have been better for me,’ he thought, ‘dis- 
tracted by remorseful doubts, “not to have seen? It 
would, for I should not have known; I should 


bb] 


had dawned 


heardpes ! 
He would have seen Latira” ee 
en, 

He would have observed ‘how thin © 


aver | 


7 


«<The old wound, father,” she atis 


| of/you.” 


| has misjudged we. “He 

will know it soon, perhaps does now, and thinks better of 

p Obs that he were here that I might tell him-I forgive 
im! ey es bo ery 


And) later on, when Lanra, was alone, William’ would 
nees, her prayer being that her lover 


She lays her fingers on his lips, 
‘‘ He is mistaken, father, and 


have seen her on her r being, th 

ehopld antarn to her, or thatshe should die 

. Had he possessed the disputed: gift of clairvoyance, he 

might have turned to another home—that of Steph mW ink 

worth, . There he would haye seen. poor cri pled Al e ly- 

peie gh EE Be aa Siephah siaud ing nifA uish; 
octor Bax, also, being present, looking some | graver 

[po Rit Ae REARS. RESP AIRE, * ewhat graver 


A: weary smile passes over her f: | 
ss phall sever ge m 

| Bax: 
‘what do you mean by flying at me in that went What 


do? Do 
pisos x 


you want to upset the ph Paar i 
hing that can make me better, doc- 


“‘There is only one 
tor,” says Alice, 14+ 
re pine Winkworth bends eagerly forward. . | 

_ ‘What is that one thing?” cries the doctor, vivaciously. 
7 Give ita name, my dear, and it shall be yours is 
ing.” | . st ey 
She shakes her head in sadness. mt Lith 

“You cannot get it for me,” she says. “ If William 

Fairfield would come back and comfort ‘Laura,’ t would 


have been — 


wes, sadly; “it will | 


ur 


© 


gladden and do me good.” She presses her hand to her _ 


heart as she speaks, and looks toward Stephen, who turns 


paged he ta a, oe lad 


Pa < 


_, for a fire, I'd defy the very devil to keep himself from 
, freezis Then, we have nothing t Cs Meelis gdeogt 
eS “And e yak nearly run out,” grumbled Cornish 
Tom. Va giv, “4 pound of gold for a pound of Barrett's 
a2 Sie Guth ants a brass farthing, if we had plenty 
Bier 44° ake oye 
a “ee iM fOIkS. at “home,” said’ Gentleman Géorge 
at : Le hs. ge Ry Se Sane te MS pe ee Ae 
AF _“ Don’t keep on talking like that, George,” remonstrated 
y Cor Rt Ps ou Brat sei al ae tow pie | 
fy ba lico pict 10 Fen nee nie Sh re y Doris Overt dst gien 
"The simile was freee its, most “expréssite serise’ by 
his mt es, though, It w pi ave plat 1 any of thent fo 
cn impar rate information as to. whether the animal were 
_ predisposed to low spirits. But for forcible: figures of | 
_ Speéch ont the gold-fields ‘the’ bandicoot was an! invaluable 
> OteatabeOT 2 astow Lutioady 6 ni weddob elitil edi ava 
h -R TR Pelee, i apie Jcomost Thaven’t'seen my 
parents for over’ ten | years; and) thougliol ‘don’t ‘write’ ‘to 
them, and I don’t know, 4 \deed, if’ they/are “alive, T can’t 
help thinking’ of°them atesuch. » time as’this. ‘I never 
—s Shéard "vow speak ft yours, "Pome? tb iio caneso 

p bf Os8 dare ot none;’said Cornish Tomy!laconically. ¥ 
“Have you,’ Willi?” asked /Gentleman) George: Coy 0! 
Be William shook his headpowcrtaily olf Joeqe of toaw oy 
an © You havey I: know, Dick,” George pursued, * for Tye 
. seen you reading their letters—and have envied you, mate. 


a 


- 


SPs) 
ot 


ee ee ee ee 
. 


ae 


- could searce 
‘eold, 


— You see, I w. 
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from his child with aj groan... ‘ Laura’ is very unhappy, 
doeton® 31 Aiwa mallliy 143 it19q 
«Very unhappy, child;” replies Doctor Bax, in: atone 
of infinite compassion; for words have passed between: him 
and Stephen Winkworth which make him «more than ,sus~ 
pect the deformed girl’s secret of: her hopeless love: ) 
“* You) really do not know, doctor,” she: asks,: ‘* what 
made William Fairfield go away so suddenly?” \, ( 
** How on earth should I know?’ cries Doctor Bax, iras- 
cibly. **Some confounded mischief-maker had a hand: in 
it, I dare say. » (And yet that he should have’ so conducted 
himself}. Itisi unaccountable, most unaccountable. Iwas 
in his comipany last) Christmas-eve until) nearly midnight, 
and if I had had the most. remote suspicion, of what was 
paeeiig in his mind, I would. never haye left him—neyer! 
I have lived ini this, miserable world a good many, years, 
my dear,-and the longer I live the more it puzzles me. How 
such a young man—generous and noble-minded, as I be- 
lieved him. to be,,could so basely desert that sweet girl—for 
she’s an angel, my dear, and so,are you!—is the most in- 


, comprehensible piece of ai it has ever been my bad: for- 


tune to be mixed up in, Upen my word, I belieye the 
nd everybody in it have gone erazy. Good-by, my 

see you to-morrow.” us 

an air o great, yexation, 

\ % ca KL of * 


William Fairfield saw nothing but, the desolate ranges; 
heard nothing but, the shrieking of the storm; and a terri- 
ble and hopeless despair gathered about his heart. He 

y keep his senses at the thought of dying un- 
cared. tog in this wild spot. But he could not bear the 
and he was fain to rejoin his mates in the tent, 

“T have never been much of, a believer in Pippen 


ments,” Gentleman. George was saying, ‘‘ but I have got 


~ the idea in my head that if we don’t get out of this to- 


rrow, we shall never get at of it alive. We could keep 
the snow away for a pretty 


@ scape-grace at hoine, and they were glad 
to get rid of ‘me; and'I was not sorry to-go. But I should 


€ 


like to see their dear old: faces again, if*they are alive.” 
“And so you will, Geerge,” said Cornish Tom, energeti- 
cally; *‘ but you are not going the right way about its. We 
must keép stout hearts, and) we shall bevall wight. At all. 
events, we:won’t istay here, till we're so, snugly snowed, ii 


they thundered into the gully. 


exy _ | the scene. 
Bax leaves the house, rubbing his head with | 
. _ | tleman George, as.a deep sigh of relief esca 


| atl” 


| au % Nees, amatel!’ Yo tu 


| Liwall tell yow'the story.” ° fosti 


‘‘ Hark!’ cried William, starting to bis feet. ‘*/Do you 
not hear thatery?”?, - Wo a0 nolo 
They, all, listened: attentively; no,sound. reached; their 
ears but the moaning of the wind. * pada 
‘* It’s hard for a.man to hear anything, in, such.a gale) as 
this,” said Cornish Tom. ‘‘ Great Lord, .what,is that?” 
They! rushed..to, the door., A deadening roar drowned 


the shrieking-and moaning of the, wind, and, looking out; 


they beheld a sight which made them hold on-to one 
another in awe and wonder—an., avalanche, slipping ;from 
the summit of one of the loftiest ranges! Down—-down 
it. thundered, throwing out huge! snow-sprays, eacir one 
sufficient to bury.a hundred men. . Down the steep side. of 
the mountain it rushed, increasing in, volume. with. every 
foot it rolled, and detaching great masses of snow and ice, 
which leaped over each other with awful velocity, until 
A roar of ten thousand 
evil spirits;, an angry rush as of a) giant army of white 
monsters, filling the, air with, terrible sights and sounds; 
and then the avalanche spread itself with a,terrific thud at 
the base of the mountain. SPR BEN 2 My 
The lookers-on, with white faces, held their breaths, all 
thought of their own peril gone in the awful grandeur. of 


aid Gen- 
him, ‘if 
we stand here much longer. Thank God, we are not under 


‘* We shall be blown te ice-blocks,” paveenl 
With a feeling of devout thankfulness. in their, hearts, 


they went into the tent, and, scraping up the scattered em- 
bers of the fire, huddled around it in, close companion- 


ship. crude 

To divert his thoughts from the contemplation. of the 
dread peril which surrounded them, Gentleman George,be- 
gan to talk of his gold-field adventures, in. which all joined 


| with eager interest, having the same object in view as/him- 
self, .Kach man had, something worth, listening to,to nar- 
rate; but the most famous authority among them was. Cor- 
ong time, buf without wood | 


nish Tom, and he spoke of his experiences‘on, new gold-fields 
with an eloquence and power of language strange from the 
bearded lips of so rotigh a mane) {056 6 od Ses 
You bote been to every new rush in the colonies, I do 
believe,” said Gentleman George. ct aidtt lle been 
‘* Pretty well to all of them, mate, | It has, been a,kind 
of mania withome,. , Mayhap,Ishallineyer go.to another.” 
en one of the first on; Madman’s Gully, I’ve been 
iy | voted nodw jaslt a wihen la wipe eURBNT bd 
| Cornish, Tom’s face suddenly. grew pensive, and he gazed 
intorthe dying embers in the huge, fire-place, murmuring, 
* Little Liz—iittle Lia!” ina voice so soft, and Ape ein 
their hearts were drawn more closely to this mate of theirs, 
whose hfe was:known to contain many, affecting, episodes. — 
“Little Liz!” echoed Gentleman George,, ina ;sympar 
thetic: tone. ‘‘ Anything to do. with,Madman’s. Gully, 
Tom?”. ions ¥ | Vad ifene ow dadtopua ot**) syiwob 
JIG OF 2104 90 2 HER 8W. Ont wi- 
Jo Adter the awful sight we haye’ just! seenj Tom,” said 
Centleman George, ‘none of us; I am,sure, are!in the hu- 


mor for sleep. » 'Lell us thestory of, Little Lig.» ...-. on” 


Cornish 'Tomwassilent for awhiles; %) buy uo boliun 
- “Tt ~will do neither; me, nor you, any; harm, mates,” he 
said; still gazing at the dying embers, “ to.recall the mem- 
ory of that dear angel at this time.) Keep, isilenee) mates; 
cod tive banifoat got 

Theyydid, not. speak, after. this, and., presently, Cornish 
Tom, anto whose manner a touching; tenderness, had stolen, 
commenced the story.ofyo 94 ( goent 


WREST IT2 a* 


sont yl meee or fries 

‘When the Victoriam, gold-tever,was! at its. hight, people 
were mad with excitement—neither more nor less.’ ;Lovas 
as thad asthe others; although, /came toythe ¢olony rom 
California; which) wassuffering fromthe same-kind of fever, 


4 * 
is} Pils 
P . 


that we can’t escape. We'll start to-morrow niorming, and | andwhiehywas, pretty mad, too, in its way... But Victor 


-eut our waysout ofthis,” 


' bewt it hollow; for one, reason, perhaps, because. there wag 


as 


\ 
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moré of it. The strange sights I sawand the strange stories 
I could tell, if I knew how to do it, would fill a dozen 
books, ,. « ire 

In my time I have lived all sorts of lives and have worked 
with all sorts of mates, picked up in a rough-and-tumble 
kind. of way, which was about the only way then that mates 
picked up each other.. One day you did not know the man 
that the next. day, you were hob-a-nob with. [had some 
strange mates, as. you may guess, but. the strangest.I ever 
worked with, and the one I liked.more than all the others | 
put together, was Bill Crickett, . Bill was as thin as.a lath 
and as tall as a May-pole, and had come to the colony under 
acloud. I don’t mean by that, that he had done anything 
wrong at home, and was sent out at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, like a heap of others I mated with; but he was 
obliged to. run os! from England for ‘a reason I didn’t 
ari when I picked him up, ‘but which I learned after- 
ward. ef m8 

He had brought his wife out with him—a poor, weak, 
delicate creature, who died soon after he landed, leaving 
behind her a baby, a little girl, the only child they had. | 


This child Bill left with some people in Melbourne, and | 
came on to the gold-diggings to try his luck. I was work- | 
ing at that time in Dead Dog Gully, near Forest Creek, 
which was just then, discovered, and Bill and me came 
together as. mates. A better one, to do his share of the | 
work and a little bit over, I should be unreasonable to wish | 
_for.. I neyer had anything to complain of. On the con-— 
trary. . He neyer shirked his work, seeming to like-it more | 
than anything else in the world. And once, when..t was 
laid; up with colonial fever—some of you have had a touch 
of it, I dare say, and know how it pulls a man down—he 
nursed. me with the tenderness of a woman, and worked | 
the claim without a murmur, Those are things one doesn’t 
easily forget. Soon-after J got well our claim was worked 
out, and we had to lovk elsewhere for another; for every 
inch of Dead Dog was taken up, I remember well the 
night Keubaried, ‘We were sitting in our tent, Bill and 
me; Wi th our gold before us and our revolvers at full cock 
on the table. We had to look out pretty sharp in'those | 
- days, mates, Many’s theman who has been robbed and ‘dis- 
posed of, without any one being the wiser; many’s thé man 
that has been murdered; and thrown down deserted sliatts. 
Queer, things; were done on the diggings during the first fit’ 
of the fever, that human tongue will never speak of! Mur-. 
der will out, they.say; that isn’t quite true. I’ve seeri some. 
sights that made me shiver to think of, the Secréts of Which | 
will be only known on the Day of Judgment. 9 9 '°O™ | 
‘Well, we. were sitting there, with our gold ‘before’ us. 
Our claim had been a rich one, and we had three hundred 
ounces to divide, after all our sprees—and'we had a few, ‘I 


can tell youl, 5 — Thy eeu "ith: ace 
“«‘Tom,” said Bill, as he sat looking at the gold; “*< if 1 
had had as much money as that when I was in thé’ Old) 
Country, I should never have come out to the gold-fields, 
and my dear wife would not have died.” 0 0 4° 
« That’s more. than you can gay for a‘ certainty,’” I’ an- 
swered. a ig ae hee Pe ee ee 
‘‘ Not a bit of it,” he said; wart wife would have’ been 
alive, and we should’ have been ‘living ‘happily togéther. 
['ll tell you how it was. “I was a contractor ina ¢mall way 
at home, and had lots of uphill work, for I ¢ommenced 
‘with nothing. While I was courting Lizzie; an old hanks 
of a money-lender wanted to marry ‘my girl. She hada 
nice time of it, poor lass! with her father, on one side, 
‘trying to persuade her'to marry the old hunks, and me, on 
the other, be ging her to be faithful tome. But I had no 
need. to do that. There was'only one way out’ of the 
difficulty; we ran away, and. ‘got married without their 
age ed happy as the days were: long, and should 
havé remained so, but for the old money-lending thief. ‘To 
spite me for taking the girl from him, he bought wp all 
my debts—about three hundred pounds’ worth—aund almost 
Aa vowe' mie shall! And one morning I caught the villain in 


~ She wasn’t above six | : 
-and looked ‘so like a little angel—-stich as I never expe 
to sée under my roof—that I fell in love with her’ at ‘once. 


2h 


the act of insulting my Liz. I didn’t show him any. mer- 
cy; I beat him till he was sore, and then I kicked) dim, out. 
of the house. The next day the bailiffs were om the Jook- 
out to arrest me for' debt, and I had to run for-‘my liberty. 
He sold me up; root and branch, and turned my wife into 
the streets, and we came together to Liverpool, where Liz- 
zie was confined: I tried hard to get ste og but couldn’t; 
starvation or the workhouse was, before us. All my chances. 
at home were gone, and there was nothing for it but emi- 
gration. I shipped before the miast, and a friend assisted 
me to pay Lizzie’s passage in the steerage. . A fortnight af- 
ter we were out at sea, she told me that the doetor who at- 
tended her in her confinement had said that a long sea. 
voyage would ‘probably be the death of her. His words 
came true; she died within the year. So, 7 see, if I had 
had my share of that gold at home; I could have paid that 
d—d old scoundrel, and my wife would not have died. I 
want to get a heap of gold, and go home and ruin him. I 
should die contented then.” Jitro% 

He arose, and walked up and down the tent, cursing the 
man who he believed had killed his wife. ¢§ 0 

“I tell you what, Tom,” he said, after a bit, ‘<1 shall} 
tramp to Melbourne to see my little daughter, and then I 
shall.go prospecting. There are places, 1’ll stake my life, 
where the gold can be got.in Inmps, and I mean, to, find 
them: out, ;, 1; dreamed} the ther night that I came, up- 
on» ityin the rock, and that I had to cut it out with a 
Chisels sep. 5 | e R pe eer ie Pe 

I didn’t like the idea of losing my mate, and I did my 
beet dorpetened him not dg 03, ee ut as well ade 
talked. to, a;lamp-post. So. we divided the gold, sho 
hands, Hie gei a morning. he Pa Mie cee Oo 
Melbourne, ar sees li cal sé ) 

I didn’t. see or hear anything of him fora good many 
months after this; and ‘somehow or other, when Tost him 
I Jost my luck. Every ‘shaft I bottomed turned ¢ nt adut- 
fer. IT éould hardly earn, ticker.’ I worked: in Jackass 
Gully, Donkey-woman’s Gully, Pegleég, Starvation ‘Point, 
Choke’m Gully, Dead-horse Gully, and at last made’m 
way to Murdering Flat—niee, sociable names ae oe Ba ] 
down’on my luck. [ had been!in Murdering Flat three 
“weeks, and was sitting alone in‘my tent one night, reckon- 
ing np things: In'those three ‘weeks I hadn’t. made half 
ih dunce of gold, and there wasn’t two° pennyweights in 
Hi oO that L°@id#’t feel oversamiable! » That 

‘having made gbout 


“match*box—so 
‘day Thad been’ partieularly. unlucky; 
“thrée ee I flung awa ira rage. [owas 
just aoe whether I’ mightn’t just’ as well go ‘to the © 
‘grog-shatity atid have a drink—it was pdst'nine “o’dlock: at 
night—when who should walk’ straight’ into-my! tent but 
my old mate, Bill. I scarcely knew him ‘at first; for-he 
had let his hair grow allover his*face, ‘atid: he was. almost 
covered With it, up to his eyes‘and down to his breast.) | 


: “Bill!” Tetied, jumping up. t ~ n u hiltrosta FY 
“és, it’s me, Tom,” he said’ “ Are you alone?” | «> 
Niels, earl iaoh binow : 


Rees ORY? 1 10T90K 10 Tall oO . alt ona 

“Stop here, then, ti! Icome back, and don’t let’ any- 
“body in but me.” ' : BTR : LW ou : BD BOLO. 
‘He went out, and xéturmed in about ten minutes with a 
“beautiful little girl in his armis, © 6 8 OT ers 

“Hush!” he said, stepping softly. ©‘ Speak low.“ She’s 


obty 


asleep.” . 


years lds Butishe was? $0: 


Of course, I was a bit surprised’ when he’ brought her in, 
and he couldn’t help observing it as he laid her carefully, 
upon my stretcher. rad 


look. »‘*If I ever go to heaven, I shall have her to t. 
for it. She is my good angel.” | iad 3 
_ Where are come from?” I asked, after we had cov- 


ered the pretty with a blanket. ) 


He looked cautiously round, as though he feared sone 
one was in hiding, and then, sitting opposite me at the 


' 


¥ 


** This’ is my little girl, Tom,” he said, ene my 7 


table, rested his chin on his hands, and said,,im a) whisper: 
**Pve found it, Tom!” { ilet on vad Lay 
‘There’ was such ‘anv awful glarein his eyes, that I 
felt quite scared as L asked him what it was:he had found. 
‘** Pver found the place where:the gold comes. from,’’ lie 
said, in the same sort of hoarse whisper, ‘‘I am, ov it, 
Tom! 1 knew. I:should findyit:at last. | Look here!’ 
First going to.the door, toy see that no one could get,in 


without warning, he*pulled»from his breast-pocket a nugget | 


- of pure gold that must havel weighed near upon seventy 
ounces, and five or:six others, from fifteen to twenty ounces 
each, » Lord! how my heart: beat'as I handled. them, and 
how I wished I'could drop across some ofthe same kidney! 
I don’t knowhow it: is with you, mates;.but, although, I 
don’t believe I value the-gold much whén I’ve-got it, there’s 


one»of the prettiest, in. the 


an 


“geese in life*so igreat to me as:coming suddenly apon 

arieh patchy! [think the’ sightiof -bright-shining gold_at 

the bottom ofa sdark shafthis 

world. ; rf of OLD Pitt 

-- «©Ts that good enovgh foryou?” he’ asked, as he:put the 

nuggets back into his’ pockets!) be ovoilod on ow pom 

ass Pi faizhedl: + Tats Dike on mol jacdw toy Le 

| ra. ge pore where they came from, Bill?” "| 10 

__ «More than. you couli eB “I stared at ‘him,’ believ- 

ing Bs had gone mad.’ It’s true.’ “How are You doing?” 

_ “T can’t make'tucker, Bil. “My Tuck’s'dead owt.” 

~ ©TH’s dead in now,” said he: “Pye come ‘to put fifty 

ounces a day in your pocket, What do you say? Will you 

Zo mates with me, again pe "to! 20 Bobi Dal oN sabi I 

_ That was a nice peep ion,, wage tat to’ put to a!hard-up 

digger, ithout an ounce of gold in his Match-box? |” 

© Will Ty old fellow?” I cried) “Will I not! “When 

shall we start?” . | 

i «Slop aminute, Tom,” he said, gravely. _ *‘ I’ve some- 

thing 9599, bo you, first. I want you for a mate again, 

and shall be glad.to have you; but we’ve got to strike a 

bargain. You see my little girl there?” ne 

I nodded. ties i} Sing 

|» She is the blood.of my heart... I am like a.plant, Tom, 

which would wither if 

dew. She is my. dew. nything was to happen, to her I 
should wither, and rot, and die, Iwant you for my mate, 
‘because I believe you to be,honest and true. d IL am 
going to show, you a place where the gold grows—a_ place 
which, of :my.own free will, I would not. show to another 
man in the world., , Lhaye, hunted it and tracked it, never 
dreaming of the, danger Ihave run. But do you,know, 
‘Tom, that since I haye had my little pet with me”’—-and 

he laidjhis hand, oh, so gently!, upon her cheek—‘‘ all my 
recklessness and.courage seem, to,have gone ,clean,out of 
mes » Forit is her, aT or living now, not my own, And 
I think, what will become of her if I die before my tame—if 
I should slip down a shaft,.or it should tumble in on me, 
or I should fall ill-of a fever, .or anything should happen to 

me that would deprive her of a protector? ‘These thoughts 


haunt,me night and day, and, presentiments come over me | 
sometimes that fill me with fears I can’t express,., Now, 


Tomy listen to me, |The place I am. going to. take. you to 
will make you rich. If we.can, keep,it' to ourselves for ja 
few! months (though there.is another in the secret, but he 
won’t peach, for his own sake), we shall get at least. fiye 
_ thousand ounces—perhaps|double,as much;, there’s no tell- 
_ sing whether we shan’t. drop across.a, mountain of gold. Now, 
lay your hand upon your ‘heart,,.and swear by. all you, hold 
dearest that if anything should happen;to me, you. will, take 
care of my little darling, snd, be, a.second father to her when 
-L am gone!” “\s9orbotor ts yor 
_ to Lbenteover the deat little oné’s face—I can feel her sweet 
breath againapon my chieck+=and dsissedy het, | She stirred 
_ inher sleep, and smiled. "Them said: vin si oie | 

‘oo That kiss is a sacranienty Bill. By -all)that’s/holy, 1 
_ will be a second father to your little -girl, should she need 
‘one. Sohelp me God!”, lanoitsas bedool of 
©) He took my hand, and. the big:tears rolled down. his 


| rangers once. 


depaiver of God Almighty’s blessed 
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beard. ..Jt,was full five minutes before he was calm enough 
to speak. ) ae % 
‘* Now I'll tell you all about it, You remember my leay- 
ing you to go to Mélbourne, after we had worked out our 
claim in Dead-dog Gully. Well, when'I got there, Ifound 
that ‘my little girl was’ not being well’ treated: . "The people 
she was living with had taken’ to drink, and liad neglected 
her. And my heart so grew’ to her—I cin’ see my’ Lizaie’s 
face in hers—that I made up’ my mind ‘néver to leave-lier 
again. So, when'I was ready to start,’I brouglit her away 
with me, and ‘we’ve Hvelet together, sin¢e that time, | 
don’t'know how many hundreds of miles”. © aT Rib Ds 
** How. in thé world did you manage it?” TI’ askéd, “in 
wonder. ‘* The little thing couldn’t walk." 8 9 
» And if she could,”. he. answered, ‘(do you think, I 
would have letjher blister her pretty feet? My darling! 
Manage it, Tom? Sometimes I carried her, and I got her 
odd lifts, now and then, upon the drays and wagons going 
our way. There was never @ drayman or ‘a wagoner that 
refused to give my little girl a ride, and that wasn’t sorry 
to part. with her—good luck to them!” Why, some of them 
cameé miles out.of their way for her sake, and would never 
take anything for it but a kiss from her pretty lips.’ “And 
do you know, Tom,” he said, ‘she saved me from the bush- 
eT C We were in the Black Forest, and they were 
on. mebefore I knew where I was. “We had just ‘finished 
tea, and I was stooping over the log-fire to get ‘a light for 
my pipe, so that my little girl was hidden from them at 
first. I turned, with my heart in.my mouth—not for my- 
self, Tom; for her—and looked at them. There were four 
of them, splendidly, mounted, dressed in red serge shirts 
and bright silk sashes. ‘ Stand! they cried, léveling their 
revolvers at me; ‘stand, for your life! Well, my girl 
jumps up, and runs to my side and takes hold of my hand. 
They were dumbfoundered. ‘ Well, I’m d——4dP said one, 
under his breath; and then, in a louder tone:. ‘Is that 
ours, mate?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, looking into therr faces 
for pity. , Upon that, they put up their pistols, and one of 
the men got off lis horse and came close tous. * Don’t be 
frightened, little one,’ he said. . ‘I’m not frightened,’ 
hsped my pet, playing with the fringe of his red’ silk ‘sash. 
‘T’m not. going to harm her, mate,’ he said to me; and he 
knelt before my darling, and put her pretty hands on his 
eyes, and kissed them again and again. ‘If every man 
had an angel like this by his side,’ he’ said, softly, ‘it. would 
be the better for him.’ ,Then he took off his sash and tied 
it around my girl’s waist; pag bed to lift her up to the 
other men to ae them, That being done, they wished 
me good-night, and rode off, That was a lucky’ escape, 
wasn’t it? However, after a time I found T couldn’t get 
along as quickly as I wanted, and, besides, when I was on 
the track of the, gold I’ve, discovered, I had’ to travel 
through country where I didn’t meet with diiys or wagons. 
So I bought a wheelbarrow.” My abate r wchntt 
“A wheelbarrow!” I cried, more and more surprised. ats 
..‘¢¥es,,Tom,” he said, with a comical Jook,. ‘a wheel- 
barrow; arid I put my little darling in it, and wheel her 
whereyer I want togo.,Well, to get along with my story, 
Icame one day,to.the place where I’m working now, and 
where Lwant you. tojoin,me,, ; Directly L saw it, I knew 
the .gold.was there, and I) put’ up my tent, Before the 
week was out, I had a hundred. ounces; I went to acattle- 
Station, about twelye, miles, off, and bought, stock of pro- 
Visions. then ii $6. Oe aE Bl , The rane B ace 
is a. great. gold-bed; wherever, you dig) it peeps up. at, you 
with, 1ts bright eyes, ‘There's plenty of quartz ont i 
dnd you can’t, search fiye minutes.without finding it. At 
the top, there’s more quartz than gold . degp down, Till lay 
my life, there’s more gold than quartz. I worked by my- 
self an this gully for four welts making about. a hundred 
ounces a week,, when, one day, as, 1 was, panning out, the 
gold. in the ereek hard) by,,[.saw a man looking at me, ‘He 
had wandered. by accident to the place, and had discovered 
me working, , My, mind was made up in a minute. took 


the hills, 


~ 


! 
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him for my mate, 'so that my secret might be kept, and We 
worked ade till the day before yesterdays” \s) (is by 
“What has become’ of him?” Iasked.bev 1) | 


« Oh; he’s there still/eetting gold, bubnct asamnehsashe: 


might if he was one of the right sorties For know.a gully 


‘that’s worth a- dozen’ of the'one we've been working /in, arid» 


I don’t'intend that he ‘shall put«a pick in itu. No, Tom, 


that’s for you and'me.’ .T haven’t parted from him withont:| 


: 


good teagon!’ My little: darling ‘never liked jim:from/ the 


manthus-+—")" > . 
“* Rhadamanthus!? yeoc ft 
**Don’t be seared, Tomy 

ae mé by’ a ‘drunken scholar-or, ratlier,» given :to 
jizaie ia'thé bush—on the condition that we were: always 

to'call him Rhadamanthus—which we do, thougly at. first 
it was a jaw-breaker “Then) as I say, there’s Riadaman- 
thus.’ He'won’t‘let this'mate of mine that was come near 
him; snaps iat him; snarls like the very devil if he tries to 
pat him‘on t! 


ey , 


first, and vould Hever let him’ kiss her.;Thenthere’s Rhada-| 


He wanted’ Lizzie to kiss him, and:she wouldn’t., He tried 
to force her, and I came*upon them when she: was’ strug- 


ling in his arms, screaming out to me for help. | Ihelped, 


her—and helped*him; ‘to’ the soundest: thrashing. he. ever 


made acquaintance ‘with Ibroke with him. then: and. 


there, and came/away in’ search of you, ;pretty certain I 
should beable’ to ‘find’ yous «You’re ‘pretty well known, 
Towa Ping sti 
“« And ‘Rhada——~” 
“Manthus. Out with at, 
butter soon.” > l to: 
*« Where is he?) cor 

_ “ Outside'in the bush, a couple of hundreds yards away, 
keeping watch over’the wheelbarrow. I want to start pci 
away; we'll have to be careful that we’ze not followed,” 
Pm r this minute, Bill,” Isad. ‘Vl just take 
my blankets and tools: T’'ll leave the tent up; it'll keep off 
suspicion.” (9) ou) 8 | 

LT wasn’t long getting ready, and Bill, lifting his little 
girl from the ‘bed, held her, still asleep, tenderly to his 
breast, and led the:way mto the bush, where Rhadaman- 
thus-and the wheelbarrow were waiting ‘for us. | A 
- Rhadamanthus, the raggedest’ dog that ever breathed, 
with the most disgraceful tail.'that. ever wagged, fixed his 
eyes upon me in a kind of way that said: ‘Now, what 
sort of a chap'are you?” We laid peey little Liz: in the 
wheelbarrow, making her snug, and covering her up warm. 
Her face, as’she lay asleep in the wheelbarrow, had @ curPi- 
ous effect upon me—made me choke! a bit, as I’m doing 
now. ‘When she wassnugly tucked in, I kissed her, and a 
sweet and new'feeling creptinto my heart as once more she 
smiled at my kiss. | ed. a] 
_ $6Jt’sa trick of hers,” said Bill; “she always smiles, in 


Tom! \It'll come as easy as 


her sleep when any one’ kisses her that she likes!.,,God 


less you; Tom!? 0s fo) 
i i right, mate,” said I. . y Troxdhy is ee: 
- Rhadamanthus sidledsup to me,and licked my hand. 
We travelled the whole of that night, taking it in turns 
to wheel’ Liz, who» slept soundly: all) the time. » Rhada- 
manthus trudged along by ‘our: side; watching his child 
mistress with true affection im:his eyesivye 9g) f 
It was a beautiful ‘starlit night;! and everything about us 
was quiet and peaceful.’ ‘Thevscenes through. which,,we 
sed were full of strange: beauty! toime, who had) hitherto 
Tooked upon them with a careless: eye, » Now and. again in 
the distance we Saw a camp-fire burning, with the diggers 
lyin around ity and occasionally we-heard thetinkling of 
Hells on the necks of horses which stumbled about: with 
hobbles on their feet, while their drivers were, sléeping ‘be- 
tween the shafts of ‘the wagons, walled round with canvas, 
ake . ad leaves: ws Mao : onlwo , Sai viny 
rio wept i of the track of men as much. as We ‘could, 
and met with no obstacles on the road ‘that we didnot 


. 


o when, I gazed at. the peaceful an 


Ittsoonlyva odbg, thatewas: 


could not diseern from the hights. viliy 
We had to -awake little Liz, as» there was: some danger 


der toward her. 


easily: overeome,.,We had to. lift, the. wheelbarrow. over , 
| fallen. logs sometimes, and, once over.a creek, and we did, it 
That walk. 


gently,, without disturbing..our little one. | 
through the solemn and levely woods was to me very much 
like a prayer... When_we made. our way through the tall 
straight trees of silverbark; when I looked up at the won- 
derful brightness of the heavens, which, filled the woods 
with Tovely light, among which the shadows played’ like 
living things;, when upon a distant hill’I saw a flock of 
sheep asleep, with the moon ele clear upon them} and 

d beautiful face of the 
child asleep in the barrow—TI could scarcely believe that’ it 
was not alla dream. ‘The rememberance of that night’s 


tramp has never left me, and its lessons remain. Too often, 
mates, do we walk through life, blind to the signs) »\ » 


sass 
and on t 


the day wé camped, and took it in’turns to-sleep, 
e third night we came to the end of tir journey. 


We had had three or four ‘hours’ héayy uphill-work, but I 
| didn’t feel tired ‘a bit. ' My body was as light‘as my heart. 
Head» ‘That’s'a kindof: instinct I belieye ||| 
in. And liizzie’s is'arkind ofinstinct' that Fd ‘stake, sal-| 
vation on.”! But [putup with the fellow tilk a week ago. 


‘* Over that range, Tom,” said ‘Bill,’ *‘ and we’ré'there:” 


Tt was the steepest of all the ranges, ‘and took us a time 
getting to the ‘top, and then, looking down, I saw a great 


natural basin, shut im by high cliffs. You would -have 
thought there was. no outlet: from it, unless yon elimbed 


over the hills which surrounded it; ‘but when you:got. down, | 
you discovered a number of artful little turns;and wind- 


ings, which’ led “to gullies and ‘smaller ‘basins: which) you 


wheeling the barrow down’ so/steep an inclines: She jumped 
out quite bright, and'let me carry her some. distance, if 
she had been my own child, I could not have feltmore ten- 
Presently Bill pointed out his tent, and 
said he should not wonder if his old mate were sleeping in 
it. Sure enough, when we were within six yards.éf the 
tent, he rushed out with'a revolver in: his hand, and fired 
at Rhadamanthus, who had sprung at him the moment he 
made his appearance. nT LW est 
“Lie down, Rhad!” eried Bill, pushing the dog away 
with his foot; ‘and you, Ted, drop that: revolver, or Vl 
wring your neck for you!” . 
‘ Almost on the words, Bill leaped at the fellow, wrested 
the revolver from his hand, and sent him spinning a dozen 


ards away. | It was not done a:moment, too soon, for I be- 


weve he was about to fire on tis. He was a 


ing fellow, was ‘Tedd 
livered, flat-footed bull 
him afterward, rye. be ate 6 paeazats 
You murdering villain, you!’ said Bill, as Teddy. the 
Tyler rose from the ground with an evil look, and tight- 
“9% — belts ** Do you knew, you might, have shot my 
ittle girl?” i wid ot witha ‘oml sda pre 
2 eno Liz was clinging te her, father, trembling in every 
imb. rine Perot} Br ot Me hae 
‘<A good) job if Thad,” muttered, Teddy the. Tyler. lait 
Bill) strode quickly up to him, and. seizing him by the 
ri i to the ground by dint.of sheer muscular 
strength. © » i Hinsied wollort Tt Rios Hi 
“Lf ever again you raise) your hand,” he said, between his 
clenched teeth, “against me,,or my little.girl, or.my.mate, 
or my dog—if you as much as lift your finger ;against, a, 
say good-by:to the world. |, Vl break, your infernal back for 
you, as'sure asthe Liord’s in/heaven!? 4) |.) 7 > 
a oe do you bring loafers into the gully for?’ growled 
eddvones fn oO tiie off ni Pi hlad sy 
*“'That’s my business,” answered Bille, ‘‘1, discon 
this place, and I’ve a right, 
mate now. Call. him a loafer again, and Vl knock your 
ugly teeth down your throat; keep a civil tongue in your 
head, and.J’U not interfere with you. I make yow a. present 
of this gully, every inch of it,” Teddy’s. face Saree 
‘*T know, where’ there’s a, richer one—ah, you_may stare, 
but you'll not put your foot in it. To-morrow I shall. take 
my tent away, and, you.can work here till you, rot, if you 
like. I don’t think you’re fool enough to get. the place rush- 


y. Lheard. some queer stories about 


the Tyler., A. white-faced, Ste 


red Bill ered 
bring a friend. (This is my - 
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ed, for that would put an end to your little game. Pick 
wp the revolver, Tom, and stick ‘it'in your belt.’ It’s mine. 


| And throw out of the tent everything that belongs to’ the 


Re > ghee ches : 
: I carried his blankets and clothes out to him, and threw 
them at his feet. ay 

‘« Phere’s something else in there belonging to me,” he 
said.’ “* My neckerchief,” % ‘ 

I found it, and flung it to him—a bright-colored necker- 
chief, which he slung about his neck sailor fashion. The 
light of the moon shone upon it, and I noticed particular- 
ly the combination of bright colors in which it was 
woven, 

As he grtzeron up his things he had a parting word to 
say, and he spit it out with foam about.,his lips, like the 
hound he was, 

. ‘“* Pll make’ this, the worst, night’s work you, have ever 
thy done! You,shall cry blood for the way you’ve seryed me! 
+ By this, and this, I swearyit!” BS Nica 7 

_ He wiped. the foam from. his mouth, and. flicking it. to 

_ the ground with, a snap of his fingers, walked slowly 
! anna blaow 7 es, 


We took no futher notice’ of him, but, putting the chain. 


on Rhadamanthus, we went into the, tent,;/and lay. down 
till morning...» ind vel ner 
ve We were up with the lark, and out... As we passed.along 
. the gully, I noticed that Teddy the Tyler had put up.a 
sort of mimi, and that he was asleep under it. i} 
* Now, then, Tom,” said my mate, ‘“J’ll show you, some- 
vhing that: will open» your eyes... That, fool there knows 
nothing about it. Indiscovered the place three weeks ago, 
. and held my ‘tongue, having my doubts of him.” 
“ Coming to the end of! the gully, we walked oyer a. pretty 
considerable rise in the land, Bill leading the way through 
more than one heavy clump of, timber on, the,jother’ side. 


, of trees, when Bill clapped his hand, upen my, eyes, and 
told: me‘to close them: Wel might have walked a, hundred 
yaids:farther, when he took his hand away, saying we were 
there. wot hy ) 
‘Tt was a'strange-looking; 4 <r ot Smt by wood- 
- growth+-a' piece of land that appeared to have been scooped 
| out of the'hills, in the'exact shape of a saddle. 
“Leek around you,” said’Bill; ‘sce the hills, every one 
of thém)) shelving’ downinto’ this vholléivs » Look! at the 
_-véins of quartz—auriferous, every bit of it—all | rimning 
- down to one point. Here’s a piece of the stone’’-picking 


- it up— with gold in it. | Here’s another, with more’ gold - 
- in’ iti) Dhat’s'evidence.: New take your fossicking knife, | 
dnd dig up some: ‘of the earth! at the trunk of! that! tree | 


x with the large spreading roots. Dig into the roots.) I 
thought as much. “You! can! see the gold im it without 
ms spectacles. The stuff there’ll yield an ounce to the tin 
dish.” Why? is the gold dust at: this: spot? ‘Because it has 


ss slid @own ‘the hights withthe rains, ahd the roots of that 

thee Have caught some of it in its descent, and held it: fast 

-. increyices, This hollow beneath us contains all the gold 
that has been washed. for ages off these golden hills, and it 

. is all’ ours+-all ours, every ounce of it!” | 

Bea He was on the ground, showing me proof of his theory 

' in small lumps'of gold that he dug out here and there. 

s “Tom, kneel down here by my'side, and I’ll tell you 

why Eworship it.” | | 


‘- glowing eyes tpon it. 

"TY gee this educating her; I see this’ making her fit to 
hold her own with the best lady in'the land; I see it bring 
smiles to her lips, roses to her cheeks; I see her doing good 
with it; I see her, the light of my days, removed from the 

hard trials that make life so sad to’ many; I see life-long 

A joy and Happiness in it for my pretty Liz—my' pretty, 

pretty Liz!” . SEE SORE Ah 
He let the gold fall to the ground, and hid’ his face’ in 
his hands. IT understood then hew perfect love can be. 


himself into a dog to take care of her. 
| ged beast! 


We might have walked half.a-mile through’ thick clusters | }, o, facey and blinked injednfirmation! >» 


i He held it in the palm of his hand, and gazed! with 
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We returned to the old gully, and carried away our tent. 


and all that belonged to us. Before night we had. our 
fire-place built, and our tent fixed in a spot where it would 
be secure from floods.. The next day we set.to work, , 

Bill was a true. — The hollow was, heavy with 
gold. . We did not find a regular gutter of it, though Bill 
said if we sunk deep we should be sure to. come upon one; 
but within a few feet of the surface, and-sometimes almost 
on the surface, we lighted upon rich pockets, of gold. 
Talk of jewelers’ shops! This dirty hollow took the shine 
out of ail of them. And as day after day went away, and 
our bags of gold got heavier and heavier, we laid plans for 
the future. We were to go home and buy a farm; Liz was 
to be educated and grow into a beautiful young woman and 
get married, and we were all to live together and take 
care of the children. 
came to this part of the story! For we spoke freely, before 
her; it was all settled, and certain. to come,true. Those 
five weeks that we lived together were the mappiggscf my 
life. -Liz was like a star\in our tent, and made oxpyTthing 
bright and beautiful. We all worshiped her—Bill; me, 
and Rhadamanthus—and lived in her,.so to speak, . The 
tricks she played, the stories she had to, tell, the ,discover- 
ies she had made, gladdened: the days, and drew our hearts 


closer and closer ‘to her. ) 


One day she saw a rockexac ly the shape'of.a goat’s face, 
and we had ‘to go with her:and christen it,‘*Goat’s Rock;” 


another day she picked ‘up a: beautiful erystal, which she 


declared Was a charm to keép everything bad. away; anoth- 
er day she found a new wild flower, which she prattled over 
in the quaintest and prettiest fashion; another day she dis- 
covered that Radamanhthus Was a fairy who had changed 
The faithful, rag-+ 
She announced the amazing’ discovery to him 
in the most impressive manner, kneeling, before! him, and 
putting his paws on/her’shoulders, thé while he looked into 
A baize partition separated ‘the compartment,in, which 
she slept from ours, ‘and’ one night, when I +heard her,’ be- 
fore going to bed, lisping her prayer that God would, bless 
her dear father, and dear Tom; and Rhad, my thoughts 
went back to:the time when.I, too, prayed -before,I, went 
to sleep: On Sundays We would take: a walk, and.Bill,..in 
the evening, would read a chapter from a/ Bible he had— 
which him, nor I,’ nor Rhad)awould ever have thought; of 
but for our dear little angel.) Those Sundays,,with Bill, 
andthe little girl, and the:ragged, faithful dog, are never 
out of my'mind. »I wish) Iihad always spent my Sundays 
in the sameway. Das ,o02 poly worried: 
-*During this time we had only seen Teddy the Tylerjonce. 
About a fortnight after we had started working; he strolled 
upon us?) Avtin dish with nearly a pound-of, gold jin it,was 
lying on the ground, and:he threw a wofully;covetous look 
at it. He had his pick and shovel hanging over his 
shoulder, and'walking past us, he, stuck his, pick’ im the 
ground, and rolled up his shirt-sléeves,) god Goole an: 
Bill, following him, took the pick and shovel, and piteh- 
ed them a dozen yards off. tse other turn TAS 
‘ **I told you you shouldn’t come into this gully,’’ said 
he . 74 ne ae 


“T mean to fight for it, atall events.”, 6 [9 ) 
‘‘'That’s fairly spoken,” said Bill... ‘* Fight you shall have, 
and if you whip:me, we'll give you this gully,and. get an- 
other. 'Tom,'come and. see fair play.”’.., | | T 
To it they went. But Teddy might as well have stood 
up against a rock as against my mate. . Bill was the strong- 


est man I ever knew, and he. gave Teddy such an awful | 


thrashing that he threw up his arms in less than a quarter 
of an hour. fi Io. Be wild [fis 
“Had enough, mate?” asked Bill... 5. lddoil 
Teddy shouldered his pick, and strode away without a 
word, throwing a deyil’s look behind him ashe went... 


mo au 


him the chance.” A 


** He’d murder the lot of us, Bill,” I said, ‘if we, gave — 


How the little one laughed when we 


‘It's as- much mine as yours,” replied Teddy: the Tyler. 


yes) Sr tg 


nl, 


< 
‘et * 


poor 


‘hand, Bill; Pll search for our darling till I drop.” 


"9 hg Nae 
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“Dare say,” said Bill; ** we won’t give it to him.” 
Jn eleven weeks we got eleven hundred ounces of gold, 


and then a thing happened which makes my blood turn 


cold to speak of. I started one night to get astock of pro- 
yisions. We used to start in the night so that we should 


not be discovered, and when we made our appearance at 
the cattle station early in the morning for meat and flour, 


the people there didn’t suspect we had been traveling all 
the previous night. 


I was pretty well the whole day returning, for I had to 
be cautious, to prevent being followed. Withdn half a mile 
of our gully I met Bill, with a ghost’s face on him, and look- 
PN if he had gone mad in my absence. 

unning toward me, he said, wildly: 

“Tom, for God’s sake, answer me, quickly! Have you 
seen Lizzie?” . 

“* Not since last night,” I said, with an uncomfortable 
feeling at Bill’s wild manner. 

** She’s lost—she’s lost!” he screamed. 

<* Lost!” . 


‘*T’ve been hunting for her the whole day. Oh, my pet, 
my darling! if I don’t find you, may the world be burned, 
and all that’s in it!” ' 

I was almost as mad as he was, for you know I loved the 
little thing as if she were my own daughter. 

** Keep cool, Bill,” I said, as quietly as I could, though 
I felt my words trembling with the trembling of my lips: 
“if we want to do any good, we musn’t lose our wits.” 

“‘T know—I know!” he said, beating his hands together; 
“but what am I -to do—what um I to do?” 

“¢When did you miss her?” 

‘This morning. I got up at daylight and left her sleep- 
ing inher crib. She was asleep, and I kissed her before i 
went out. I shall never kiss her again—I shall never kiss 
her again! Oh, my pet—my pet!” 

And he broké into a passionate fit. of sobbing. It was 
awful to see. 

I waited till he was a bit calmer, and then I told him to 
goon, 

**T came back to breakfast, and she was gone; and Rhad 
was off his chain, and gone too. I’ve been hunting for her 
all the day. Oh, God! tell me where she is!” 


Tam glad the dog was with her,” Isaid. ‘* How long 


_is it since you were at the tent?” 


“Not an hour ago. But all this talking won’t bring her 
back. Let’s goon searching for her. Perhaps she has 
climbed oyer the ranges, and is lost in the bush beyond.” 

“She could never do it, Bill; she hasn’t strength 
enough, the dear little thing, to walk to the top of these 
hills. Now, Bill, Iam cooler than you are, and I intend 
to keep cool. Although I’d give my legs and arms rather 
than any hurt should come to our pretty darling ”—I_ had 
to hold myself tight in here, to keep myself from breaking 
down—“ I’m not going to let my feelings run away with 
me. If Iam to help you, I must know everything. Let 
us go back to the tent, and start from. there. Here’s my 


He grasped my hand, and we ran to our tent. The first 
thing I did was to examine the dog’s chain. It had been 
unlocked in the usual way, and the key was lying on the 
table. . 
« 'That’s plain proof,” I said, “that Liz herself let him 
leose, and took him out with her. Had she all her things 


on?” 


«© Yes; her hat and mantle were gone, and also a little | 
basket she used to take with her, to fill with wild flowers.” 


«You see,” yen ih went out flower-gathering. 

+ hich way did she got 
ae § considered she would take the road she 
knew best—the one that led to the gully Bill first worked 
in. There was a ereek on the road, pretty deep in parts, 
and the dreadful idea struck me that she might have fallen 
in. All this time Bill was behaving in the wildes& manner. 


‘He took every little thing that belonged to her, and kissed 
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-she has fallen in? 
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them again and again. He called her by name, as if she 
could hear him; cried to his dead wife, as if she were 
standing before him: and altogether was about as useless as 
aman well coulu ve. Then, taking a chamois-leather bag 
filled with gold, he threw it on the ground, screaming: 

“To the devil with all the gold! Devil gold—deyil 
gold! why did I come here and lose my pet for you? Oh, 
Lord! take all the gold, and give me back my child!” 

“Come along, Bill,” [ said, without appearing to heed 
his ravings, for that, I knew, was the best way; ‘* I am 
going to the creek to look for her.” 

‘‘She hasn’t fallen in!” he eried. ‘* How do you know 

It’s not true! My pet is not drowned! 
No—no!” ; 

‘< J don’t say she is drowned,” I said. ‘‘ God forbid that 
she is! Behave like a man, Bill, and keep your senses 
about you, or we may as well give her up altogether.” 

I was bound to speak in that way to him, and after a time I got him 
to bealittle more reasonable. Then-we started for the creek, calling out 
“ Liz—Liz!” at the top of our voices, and whistling. in the old familiar 
way to Rhadamanthus. No sound answered us, and the solemn stillness 


of the place, when we were not speaking, fell upon my heart like afuner- _ 


al pall. We tracked the creek from one end to the other, and then I sat 
on the bank to consider. 


‘* Bill,” said I, ‘she can’t be drowned, thank God! Rhad can swim, . 


and if he couldix’t have saved her, he would be somewhere about. Be- 
sides, her basket world float, and we should see some signs.” And then 
a thought flashed into my mind. ‘‘ Bill, have you been to Teddy the 
Tyler?” 

‘“Great Lord! Do you think —-” _ 

“I don’t think anything. Let’s go and see him.” 

We walked to Teddy’s tent, calling and listening to imaginary answers 
as we walked. It was late in the evening by this time, and Teddy was 
sitting outside his tent smoking his pipe. He barely looked up as we ap- 
proached; but I noticed that he hitched close to him with his foot an axe 
that was lying on the ground. 

“Good-evening, mate,” I said, by way of commencement, though I 
felt more inclined to spit in his face than be civil to him. 


Bill shook with excitement, and there was a dangerous gleam in his | 


eyes. ° 

Teddy did not reply to my ‘ Good-evening,” but sat still, smoking. 
He had his eye on the axe, though; I didn’t miss that. a 

‘‘ Are you deat?” I asked. ’ 

‘“No,” he snapped. ‘‘ Are you?’ 

**Look here, mate,” I said. : 

‘* And look you here, mate,” he interrupted; ‘‘ I don’t want any of your 
‘Good-evenings’ or any of your company. What are you loafing in my 
gully for! Ill split your skull open if you stop here much longer!” 


‘“‘ We've come here for a purpose,” I said; ‘I am going to ask you a 


question or two—that you’ll have to answer, my lad, if you wish ever to 
answer another.” AN 

“You can ask a thousand,” said Teddy. ‘‘Fireaway. You won't get 
me to answer one.” ; 


‘“ We shall see. We are in search of little Liz. She hasn't been home ~ : 


allday. Have you seen her?” 


Teddy gave us both a sharp, quick look, and did not answer. Bill never 


took his eyes from Teddy’s face. i 
‘Have you sec: our Liz?’ I repeated. ‘‘ Has she been here to-day?’ 
Still no answer. . 
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Without any warning, Bill made a spring at him; but Teddy was on 


his legs like lightning, brandishing the axe over his head. Bill. avoided 
the blow, catching the handle on his arm, and, closing with Teddy, had — 


him on the ground in no time, with his knee on his chest, and his hand 


at his throat. 
‘‘Hold off!” Teddy choked out. 
throttle me!” 


4 


= s 


“Take this madman off or he'll” ; 


‘¢ Answer that question,” said Bill, with set teeth; ‘if you don’t Ti © os : 


kill you!” 

‘*She hasn’t been here to-day,” the fellow gasped. 

‘‘ Have you seen her anywhere, you deyil?” 

‘*No,” was the sullen reply. 

‘You may get up,” said Bill, rising. 
and I'll tear your heart out!. Markme, Teddy the Tyler! If I discover 
that you have seen my child to-day, and have been telling us lies, you 
shall do what you threatened I should do, and what I am doing, God 
help me! You shall cry blood, Come away, Tom; the sight of him 
turns me sick.” 


** Let. me find that you are lying _ 


We had a weary night of it. We searched in every likely place: wea 4 spe 


lighted fires on every rise, so that they micht catch the child's eye, if she 
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r, were any where near; but when the morning came, we were as far off 
"4 . finding her as ever. What puzzled me most was the absence of Rhada- 
_ manthus. We could find no trace of him. If anything had happened to 


_ the child, I thought, the dog’s instinct would surely have led him home 
to the tent. We trudged back, sore and disheartened. We had not 
eaten a morsel the whole night. Bill, I believe, had not put food to his 
slips since he first missed little Liz. He hadn’t even smoked a pipe. I 
was thinking to myself, what shall we do next? when my mate, who had 

thrown himself on the ground, whispered to it in a voice so low that he 
_ seemed to be afraid of my hearing him: 

Bie “The old shafts—the deserted shafts—we haven’t looked there for 
ee tert +). 

" ee _ ‘The idea that our little girl might be lying at the bottom of one of the 
BS . deserted holes, dying perhaps, made me dizzy for a moment. 

eins _ We turned out of the tent in silence, and recoiamenced our search, Bill 


_ trembling like a man with the nalay. at every hole we stopped at. I | 


x went down myself to save him the firstshock of the awful discovery, if 
\ “she werelyingthere. But I discovered nothing. 
“ Let’s go to the old gully again,” said Bill. 
-3 ~The sun was rising over the hills, bathing them in seas of gold and pur- 
_ ple, and the laughing jackass was waking everything up with its gurgling 
laughter. Teddy the Tyler was not out of bed, and I went down the 
_ shaft he was then working. The noise disturbed him and he came from 
his tent, half dressed, and with a death-like scare on his face, asked us 
' what we were up to now. 
_ “Tt’s only fair to tell him,” said Bill. ‘‘ We’re looking for my child. 
"She might have tumbled down ashaft, you see.” 
We searched every hole in the gully without result, and then we went 
away. 
And now, mates, something happened that I have thought of over and 
- over again with wonder. I was a better man then than I am now, for I 
; had the 2S aoe of those peaceful and happy Sundays, with the read- 


to Peace us to the end of our search. 
We had got away from Teddy’s gully, fully a mile from it, and were 
“ssing a cluster of gum-trees, upon one of which half a dozen laughing 
_ 3ackasses were perched. As we passed they set up a chorus of mocking 
mpi _ioughter, which so grated upon me, that I threw my stick at. them, and 
“sent them flying away. Going to pick up my stick, which had fallen 
sume distance off, I observed an abrupt ‘turn in the ranges, leading toa 
fa _ chasm in the hills which neither of us had ever trodden before. But for 
these birds, we should not have discovered it. Icalled out to Bill, and 
wh ~ he followed me into the declivity. 
aces Here’ 's ashaft sunk,” I said; ‘‘some one has been prospecting.” 
aa yrs shaft was about twenty feet deep, and, holding on to a rope that I 
tied to a stump of a tree, I lowered myself down. Before I reached the 
bottom, I saw that our search was at anend. There lay our little Liz, 
‘with her face turned upward, as though she was sleeping. I could not 
_ distinguish her features, and indeed I wasso startled that I did not pause 
_ to think or look more closely. 
“Tig J whispered. — 
No answer came, and I called ¢o hor again. 
* ‘The rope to which I was clinging was not long enough to tie aslip-knot 
: 6 which we could raise ner. Another and a longer rope was in Bill’s 
hands above. I climbed into the sunlight, and taking at rope from Bill, 
prepared to make a sling of it. 
Bill allowed’ me to take the rope, and looked at my fear-struck face 
Bs with ¢ a terrible twitching of his features. He was trying to utter words, 
a but, for a moment or two he had lost the power. With a sound that was 
"like a shriek and a sob, he regained it. 
“For the good God’s sake, Tom, don’t tell me she is down there! tid 
“She is there, Bill No—no! What are you about?” 
pt flung my arms around him, to prevent him springing down the shaft. 
“Bill, this is an awful moment, and Lizzie’s life may hang upon our 
; __ keeping steady. As you love your dear little one, don’t give way yet 
; awhile. She wants your help to raise her. Do you hear me? seins wants 
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' All was silent. 


aay,” a replied, vacantly. 

3 ““T am going to tie this rope around her. Will you stand steady here 
4 ‘above, and raise her, while I support her below?” 

He nodded, and made motions with his lips, as though he were speak- 

M ing. But no sound came from them, 

_ “For our precious darling’s sake, Bill,’ ” 1 said, as I prepared to descend 

again, ‘“‘be steady, lad.” 

_ I tied the rope around her slender body—ah me—ah me! the pretty little 
“hands that did not respond to the touch of mine—the soft face that rested 

_ onmy shoulders! and slowly—slowly, we brought her to the surface, 

rf ‘where I tenderly set her down. 

er, ee was eae The angels Lae taken her edte us, 
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As she lay with her eyes turned blindly to the sun that was smiling on 
the hills, and bathing them in light, I could scarcely believe that she was 
dead. In her innocent young face the roses were still blooming, and ii-’> 
her pretty little hands were grasped a few of the wild flowers she had 
been gathering. I stooped, and kissed her pure, fresh lips. Then I turned 
away, for blinding tears were in my eyes, and a darkness fell upon me. 

“Oh, my darling—my darling!” I heard Billsay. ‘‘ You are not dead 
—you can not be dead! Look at me, speak to me, my pet! Throw your i : , 
arms around my neck.” And he pressed her to his breast, and kissed her 
many times. ‘She is only sleeping! Feel her heart, Tom; it is beating! 
Feel—feel, I say!” 

I placed my hand on her heart, to soothe him; alas, its pulse was 
stilled forever. 

‘* Bill,” I said, solemnly; for it was an awful thing was the sight of the 
dear eral lying dead upon the grass, ‘‘do not deceive yourself; she is 
dead. She has gone to a better world than this.” 

‘* Dead!” he cried, springing to his feet, and looking wildly upw ard. ; 
‘‘Then strike me dead too!” rik 

He threw himself beside her again; he clasped her in his arms, nursing ~ 
and rocking her as he would have done if she had been sleeping; he y 
called her by every endearing name; and suddenly became quite still. Re 

‘‘Tom,” he said, presently, in a strangely quiet and eager tone, ‘‘ look Tut 
at this mark on my child’s neck. What is it? Great God! what is it?” 

I looked. It wasa discolored mark, and I shuddered to think that it 
might have been caused by the grasp of a cruel hand. ButI would not 
madden him utterly by a whisper of my suspicions. 

‘Tt is impossible to say what it is, Bill, without evidence.” 

“True,” he replied, still more quietly; ‘‘ without evidence, 
Rhad?”’ ‘ 

The absence of the dog had been puzzling me. That he would not 
have voluntarily deserted little Liz was as certain as fate. 

‘* Stay here with my child,” said Bill. ‘‘Iam going to search for her 
dog. He loved my ee, and was faithful to her. He would have laid 
down his life for her.’ 

He disappeared in the bush, and within ten minutes I aie him call 
out that he had found Rhadamanthus. He stepped from the shadows of 
the trees, and placed Rhad atmy feet. Poor Rhad! He was dead—shot 
through the heart. x 4 


“You see, Tom, he’s been shot. Who did it? We want evidence. 
Whoever killed the dog killed my child.” 

I knelt and examined the dog’s body. Three bullets had been fired into 
it, and there was something in the dog’s mouth. Forcingthe jawsopen,  =— 
I took it out, and recognized it immediately. It was a piece of the colored Pesce 
silk handkerchief I had thrown out of the tent’ to Teddy the Tyler, the 
first night he came to the gully. The dog had evidently torn it away in. 

a desperate struggle, for shreds of it were sticking between his teeth so — 
firmly that I could not drag them away. 

‘“‘ There has been foul play here, Bill,” I said. Shee 

‘“I know it—I know it. What is that between his teeth? Faithful 
Rhad! Itis part of a handkerchief. Oh, I know without your telling 
me! But whose handkerchief—do you hear me—whose handker chief? 
Speak the name. Out with it, man!” Sey 

“Teddy the Tyler’s,” I said. 

I had no time to add another word, for Bill was off with the speed of 
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the wind in the direction of Teddy’s gully. I hurried after him, but he i E 
was too swift for me, and Llost him. When I reached the gully, neither = 
Teddy nor Bill was in sight, and though I searched for anhourI could | F 


see nothing of them. Not knowing which way to turn to look for them, 
I hastened back to where our dear dead Liz was lying, and carried her i in 
my arms to our tent. My first impulse was to put everything in order. 
I tidied up the place, and arranged our darling’s bed, my scalding tears 
almost blinding me asI worked. Then I Jaid the body on it, and covered 
it up, all but the face, which was still bright with roses soon to fade. 
About her head I scattered some wild flowers growing near our tent;and 
on her breast I placed the Bible, our only book. Thisdone, I wentagain 
in search of Bill, with no better success than before. I was full of fears, 
but was powerless to act. All I could do wasto wait. My nextimpulse 
was to bring Rhad’s body home. I did so, and placed it at the foot of the Vs 
bed, on the ground. The hours went by, and Bill did not: appear. 3 
Noon was past, and still no sign, The sun set, and still no sign. Half. 80: 
a dozen times at least I went to Teddy’s gully, only to find it deserted. 
What was I to do? What could Ido? I would have gone to the cattle- 
station, where we pur chased our food, but that I was loth to leave our — Rest 
darling alone. It seemed like deserting her. No; I would wait till the 
morning. Night coming on, I lighted a candle, and sat in the dim tent, 
keeping watch—for the living and the dead. It was an awful—awful — 
time. Sounds without warned me that the weather was changing. | ¥ 
Dark clouds were in the skies; the wind sighed and moaned. I knew # the 
signs. A storm was coming. It came sooner than I expected, bursting 7 
upon us awit fr aghthal fury—one of the most terrible storms in bap ei ieigg 
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membrance. The rain poured down in floods, the thunder shook the 
hills, the lightning played about the peaceful face of little Liz, and cast 
a lurid glare upon the flowers and the Bible on her breast. I knelt by 


- the side of the bed and prayed, keeping my face buried in the bed- 


clothes, and holding the dead child’s cold fingers in mine. I may have 
knelt thus for an hour, and the storm raged on without abatement. 

en I raised my head. My heart leaped into my throat. At the door 
stood my mate Bill, haggard and white, with blood oozing from between 
the fingers which he pressed upon his heart. It was but a vision, and it 
lasted but a moment; but so terrible an impression did it leave upon me, 
that I ran into the open air for relief. And in that momenta voice fell 
on my ears: 

‘Tuiz! My pet! My darling!” 

The voice of a dying man. 

But the darkness was so thick that I could not see my hand before 
me. 

_‘* Bill!” I cried, ‘‘ where are you?” 

I received an awful answer. A hand stretched itself from out the 
darkness, and, clutching me with a strength so fierce and resistless that 
I had no power to resist, forced me back into the tent. The candle was 
still burning, and by its light Isaw my dear old mate standing before 
me, grasping with his other hand the lifeless body of Teddy the Tyler. 
Bill’s hand upon my breast relaxed, and the body of the murderer slid 
from his grasp, and lay in a heap on the soddened ground. 

‘* Liz!” whispered Bill. ‘‘ My Liz! Life of my life! My pet!” 

He saw her in her bed, and a ghastly smile of joy played about his pee: 
He staggered toward ser, and fell down dead. 

Within twenty-four hours five hundred men were in the gullies. They 
helped me to bury Bill and little Liz in one, grave, and to put a fence 
around it, 


My story is done. 

For some time after Cornish Tom ceased speaking, there was silence 
in the tent. The stcry he had told had deeply affected the men, and 
their minds were occupied with thoughts of little Liz, and the tragic end 
of her father. But at the end of an hour, the full sense of their own dan- 
ger forced itself upon them, to the exclusion of every other subject. The 
fire had burned itself out, and there was not a stick in the place they 
could use for fire-wood; the cold was intense; and their situation was 
growing every moment more perilous. 

“Dick,” said Gentleman George, ‘‘ before Tom commenced his story, 
you fancied you heard something. What was it?’ 

“‘Men crying out,” replied Dick Driver. 

“Perhaps, ” said Cornish Tom, ‘‘ the men from the next gully. What 
do you say, mates, to going to look for them? No one’s in the humor 
for sleep, and the moon is rising, so that we shall be able to pick our way. 
Who’s for it?” 


They were all for it, glad of the opportunity for action. It was re- 


solved that all but William should go, and that he should be left to take 
care of the tent. They calculated to be back before sunrise, when they 
would commence in serious earnest the task of cutting their way out of 
the region of snow. They took some long poles and ropes with them, and 
in a few moments William was alone. 

Standing by the tent door, he watched his mates treading their way 
carefully along until they were out of sight, and then he set himself to 
the task of getting together the things they should need to take with 
them in the morning. This occupied him an hour, and then he threw 
himself upon his stretcher and fell into a doze. Lying thus, a strange 
fancy haunted him. Cries for help, sounding from afar, traveled to- 
wards the tent. These cries, growing fainter and fainter, until they 
died away altogether, formed part of his dreams, and it was only when 
they ceased, that he roused himself and listened, in doubt whether they 
had actually been uttered. The wind had lulled, and, hearing no sound, 

he dozed off again, to be again awakened by a fait ery. Yet when he 
went tothe door, he heard no sound. 

Nothing but the snow-covered peaks and hills could be seen. No sign 
of human life was visible, and he shuddered at the fancy that he was 
alone in the world, and that he would never look upon mortal face again. 
‘As this fancy grew upon him with the strength of conviction, the scene 

reminded him strangely of his last Christmas-eve at Warleycombe. He 
peer around, almost expecting to see the queer faces and the shadows 
of his dreaming. The hill down which the avalanche had swept was 
before him; the faces he had seen at Warleycombe were not there, nor 
the tree beneath which he had fallen asleep, but he saw—the white plain 
‘undulating! His fevered fancy peopled its surface with snow-elves and 
shadows, staring at him with glittering eyes and beckoning him to .ap- 
tcp aa in a dream, Sieahivaa of all control over his will, he walked 
‘toward them until he was some distance from the tent. The shadows 


Sie continued to multiply in numbers and waved him onward. As he ad- 


_ vanced toward them they retreated, but beckoning hin still to come. 


‘ et 


He seemed to be drawn forward by an invisible power, until, overcome 
by nervous excitement, he sunk, half insensible, to the ground. . 

‘‘ My life is over!” he groaned. ‘ Hope has departed from it; love has 
melted out of it. The woman J adored was false?” 

_“ No!” cried a thunderous voice; and the word was echoed and re- 
echoed a thousand times by the surrounding hills. Then, as at a word of 
command, the echoes suddenly ceased, and, like a bell-note upon the 
rarefied air, clear and sweet, stole another voice which smote him with - 
mingled pain and pleasure. 

“No!” it said; ‘‘the woman you loved was faithful. She is pure as — 
the snow which may be your grave. Miserable man, you have destroy ed 
and withered her young life. Tear from the Rose of Love the Parasite 
Doubt, and awake from your dream!” 

The voice ceased, the shadows faded into thin air, and William arose 5 
from the ground, writhing at the possible truth contained in this delusion — of 
of his senses. He had wandered far from the tent, and he was about to 
turn thitherward when a dark stain on the white surface caughthiseye. __ ‘ 
He moved forward, and saw, stretched upon the gronnd, the bodies of 
two men. He knelt and tried to rouse them. In vain; they were insen- 
sible, perhaps dead. The cries he had heard were real, and had proceeded — 
from these two men. He could see plainly their pale faces in the moon- 
gleam; and one, bearded as it was, struck upon his memory like that gery 
an almost forgotten friend. 


One by one he dragged the men, still benumbed, to the tent, and, with- 
out success, tried by every means in his power to restore them to con- | i 
sciousness. He searched in their pockets for means of identification. On — it) 
one he found a match-box full of gold and an empty pipe; on the other 
he found a pocket-book. As he knelt over him to take it from his breast 
and looked into his face, the same impr ession of an old familiar as:ocia- — 
tion occurred again to him, and he passed his hand across his brow in the — 
endeavor to trace the connecting link to the fancy which enthralled him, — 
The next moment he opened the pocket-book, ‘ } 

Was he dreaming still? He started to his feet, aglo’ with excitement, 
for in his hand lay the picture of Laura Harrild, with her truthful ey es 
directed to his face. With, trembling hands he opened a letter, the char- 
acters of which were familar to him, and with a despairing ery he ~~ 
dropped into a seat. All was clearly revealed. This man lying at his — 
feet was Laura’s brother. It was he to whom she was bidding farewell — 
on Christmas-eve; and, as William read, his eyes became blurred with 
repentant tears, He fememibered Laura’s agitation on that evening as — 
they sat within the curtained recess, when he told her the story of his” 
friend who had forged his father’s name. Now it was explained, 

Some years ago, long before William was acquainted with Laura, her 
brother also had committed forgery, and had brought disgrace ues’ his — 
father’s name. Reuben Harrild never forgave his son, nor would he ~ 
allow his name to be uttered m his house. To all inquiries he returned 
but one answer—that his son was dead; and so the years rolled on, and — 
to all Laura’s entreaties for forgiveness for her brother, Reuben Harrild 
turned a deaf ear. Wearied with his unsuccessful efforts to obtain his — rac eg 
father’s pardon, Arthur Harrild resolved to emigrate, and to trust to— ay 
time and his own better life and repentance to heal the wound. On last — 
Christmas-eve he bid Clara a secret farewell. Through the window of | ae 
the room in which the merriment was going on he watched for the form | Rt 
of his father whom he had wronged, and whom he might never see again; a 
and with good resolves in his heart bid adieu to his native land, in the 
hope that his future life might redeem, in his father’s eyes, the wrong - 
he had done in the past. As William read on, an agony of remorse fell — 
upon him, and the words he had heard the shadows speak in his’ dr ‘eams — 
bore a new significancé. Yes, she was pure—she was true. She loved ; 
and had ever loved him faithfully. The belief brought a Best of | weed 
fort to him in the midst of his misery. 

‘‘T have not seen him,” Laura wrote in the letter, ‘since the night you 
bade mé farewell. He witnessed our parting, and misconstrued it. Ifor- | 
give him, dear Arthur, for you know I never spoke to him about you. 
Daily I reproach myself that I did not tell him: a woman should have no ; 
secrets from her lover and husband. But my heart aches sorely at the 
thought that he should deem me untrue.” sate 

“Forgive me, Laura,” murmured William. ‘‘forgive me! And, oO : 
God! pity me for the blessing I have thrown away, and the unhappiness ir. > } 
I have brought to her.” 


“If you should meet him,” the letter went on, ‘‘ for he has gone tothe — 
colonies, speak to him, Arthur, dear. Ask him to write to me. If he | 
should have ceased to love me, I must bear it; but my heart is his, and I~ 
shall love him forever. Tell him all about yourself and about our aie o ‘ 
ing that night, and if he is in error, undeceive him.” ", 

Then she bid God bless her brother and prosper him, and bring him 
home again safe and well, and prayed that he might be reunited to thote 
father once more, 

When William reached the end, he bowed his head and buried his Yate 
in his hands. He had thrown away this precious love, he had wronged 
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bar ions. Going to the door of the tent, the drift whizzed past him in blind- 
F ae ing particles, and the mournful wail of the wind was like a dirge for 
bright Lopes blotted out forever, 
a: ‘*T shall die here,” he thought, ‘‘and she will never know. Oh, shad- 


+ ows, that visited me on that night and this, would that I had listened 
‘and believed!” . ; 

_And he fell upon his knees and raised his hands in an agony of plead- 
____ ing for forgiveness, while the drifting snow covered his form in a soft, 
___-white, pitiless shroud. 


*t 


< gf PART’ iii. 

ee CHRISTMAS AGAIN AT WARLEYCOMBE, 

. Eye ~ ANOTHER year has gone by, and it is Christmas again at Warley- 
i ae combe. Thecurtain has dropped upon the tragedy, or, as some will 


have it, the comedy, of thousands of human lives, and a myriad hopes 
| fears have culminated, and been engulfed in the mystery which sur- 
_Tounds humanity. 
‘Life-sorrows have been quieted, and ambitions set at rest since Father 
_ Christmas last smiled upon the pretty Devon lane, and a few old faces 
We that graced Warleycombe Lodge for several successive Christmases, 
F beaming kindly on the younger ones, are missing this year from Reuben 
me pe arent hospitable roof. 

a. Laura moves among her father's guests with the quiet grace of old. 
q She has been smitten with a great grief which may shadow all her future 
q Le years, but she performs her worldly duties with tender resignation. She 
> oo with sorrow upon the memory of her lover, and yearns to take 
_ him to her heart again, for a nature like Laura’s loves once, and loves 

‘forever. 

But her sorrow lios deep. This Christmas is so like the last; the snow 
_is on the ground, and all around is so little changed; and but for the ab- 
sence of her lov_., Fati:or Time might have been standing still during 
y the year, 
_ The Ramages, with their domestic relations unaltered, are "present at 
“Reuben Harrild’s house on this Christmas eve—Mrs. Basnage as large, 
and Mr. Ramage as little, as ever. 
_. The Woys and the Wymers are also there, with the suggestion in their 
> "| Appearance pe must have been born very old. For them, time 
has certainly s still; they have neither gained nor lost a wrinkle. 
ote Dr. Bax is there, as genialasever. He has not changed a whit, and, 
but that during the past year he has made himself more loved, Father 
oA Sian would also seem to have stood sti | for him. 
- Some men never grow old; the goodness of their lives scares away 
_ wrinkles, and their faces are as pleasant to look upon in their old age as 

Pn their youth. - 

a pnd pants Winkworth and Alice are among the guests—sad and 


¢ Aiecast the year that has fled. A new grief seems to have fallen upon 

nt’ them, and Stephen’s eyes are constantly wandering, apprehensivély, to 

his daughter's face. ' 

; Laura was standing in the curtained recess where she and William sat 
x last year. Her thoughts were dwelling sadly on that time, and.as she 


looked out upon the unchanged scene, sorrowful tears were in her 
S. 


* Ler father, who had been silently observing her, moved to her side, 
_ and passing his arm around her, begged her nc” to srievc. 
f 4 ett I try not to, father,” she said, laying her head -n her father’s breast, 
and sobbing quietly; “‘ but I can’t help feeling unhappy at the difference 
| between this Christmas and the last.” 
_ “J wish,” muttered Reuben Harrild, “ that William Fairfield had been 
t the bottom of the Red Sea before ke had ever thought of epriiog to 
Warleycombe!” 
“Do not Jay all the blame upon Wiliam,’ said Laura; ‘‘it was chiefly 
my fault.” 
“ ‘Your fault that this man decaived you!” 
“What if I deceived him first? What if I had a secret which he should 
have shared, and which I withheld from him? Yes,” she continued, 
ite "4 q aickly , stopping the remark that Reuben Harrild was about to make, 
a * must tell you all. You must unseal my lips, father. If not out of 
Sg ~ love for me, in the cause of truth and justice you must let me speak 
Ke _ freely, without reserve.” 
“Goon, Laura,” he said, gravely; ‘‘I think I may trust you.” 
Rae, St og will listen to me patiently, will you not?’ she asked, sweetly. 
ST want toremind you of this time last year, when I came to you in 
__- your study. You would not let me speak then; but 1 am bolder now, 
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and I know Iam doing right. Father, [came at that time to ask your 
___ forgiveness for Arthur——” 
* : “aura!” He arose hastily to his feet, but Laura caught his hand, 
(ee IY. it to her lips. 


this pure girl; he had wrecked his life and hers by his unworthy suspic- 


Dr. Bax, passing at the moment, swiftly drew the curtains, so that 
they were shut from observation. * 
“ Arthur was out in the cold the whole night, father,” Laura contin- 


ued. ‘ William and I were standing where we are standing now, andI | 
saw Arthur’s shadow on the snow.” 


“But William did not know?” questioned Reuben Harrild, with a hot 


flame in his face, 


**No, William did not know; that is the vane of my unhappiness, 
William saw Arthur’s shadow, and wanted to go out to it, but I begged 
him to remain, fearing a discovery might be made that would distress 
you; and although William noticed my agitation, I dared not explain the 
cause, for you had enjoined silence upon me. Arthur had come to wish 
me good-by; he was going to the colonies the next day. 1t almost broke 
my heart to part with him, and I begged him to see me once more at 
midnight. 1 hoped that I might prevail upon you to forgive him, and I 
came to your study to plead for him, but you would not listen to me. 
Arthur watched you through the window, father, and bid you good-by 
in his heart; he loves you, indeed—indeed—and has never committed a 
fault since that which estranged you from him.” 

Reuben Harrild’s countenance twitched convulsively, aid he disen. 
gaged himself gently from Laura, and turned his face from her. 

‘At midnight, last Christmas eve, | wished him farewell. He bid me, 
if at any time you would allow me to speak of him, to give you his dear 
love and duty, and to tell you that all through his future life he would 
endeavor to atone for the one great fault of which he had been guilty. 
Father, think of him with love, and forgive him.” 

*“Go on to the end, child,” said Reuben Harrild, quietly. 

‘*T have never seen William since that unhappy night. He wrote me 
a few words, saying that he had witnessed our meeting (of course he did 
not know—how should he?—that it was Arthur), and he went away be- 
lieving I had deceived him. I did blame him a little at first for doubting 
me; but I have thought since that I was more in fault than he. I should 


have had no secrets from him who was to be my husband.” ise 


‘And I have been the cause of all your unhappiness,” Reuben Harrild 
said, drawing his daughter to him! ‘My child, if I had known——” 

‘“ You would have forgiven Arthur?’ she asked, in a whisper, as she 
lay upon his breast. 

‘* Yes, child. God pardon me! I would have forgiven him.” 

‘“« And you forgive him now, father?” 

“Fully, freely, my dear daughter,” he said, pressing his lips to hers. 

“Tamso happy. I can bear my own sorrow better now; it seems 
light already. Before I goto bed to-night, I shall write to Arthur and 
tell him the good news.” 

Her grief seemed almost to pass away as she spoke, and hand-in-hand 
they left the recess. 

“T have sometimes considered "—Doctor Bax was addressing the Woys 
and the Wymers, who, with other of Reuben Harrild’s guests, were 
standing around him—‘' [ have sometimes considered whether “sy ex- 
periences or yours are more full of romance——” 

Mr. Wymer interrupted him in astonishment. 
Did I mistake? Yes, surely! You did not say romance?” 


a | bég your pardon. 


¥ 


‘* Yes, I did, Mr. Wymer—whether doctors or lawyers meet with more _ 


romance in their careers?” e 

““You amaze me, doctor!” exclaimed Mr. Wymer. 
lives.” 

He raised his hands and eyes, and his partners followed suit. 

‘Full of romance,” said Doctor Bax, with a most positive air. “Ah, 
you may shake your head, but itis so. Were I a maker of stories, in- 
stead of a mender of bodies, I should need no incidents or characters 
that do not come within such an experience as yours. Have you not, by 


“Romance in our 


way of argument, held the strings of some such case as a poor person _ 


coming suddenly into possession of a great fortune?” 

‘* Yes; but that is not romance, it is reality.” 

“Where do you get your romances from, if not from reality? 
template for a moment the passions, the emotions——” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” interrupted Mr. Wymer; ‘‘ 1 do not quite follow 
you. ” 

'“ The fruition of hopes long deferred,” 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘ deferred, perhaps, until the flowersithey are 
called upon to gather lie withered in their hands. Passion is dead; the 
years have flown; yesterday, when they were young, 
to-day, when they are old, they are rich, and what was then a garden is 
now a graye. Contemplate another instance where the sudden good for- | 
tune may-have brought together two loving hearts——” 

“ { beg your pardon,’ said Mr. Wymer, determined to stop the flow of 


such sentimental nonsense, ‘* | distinctly decline to contemplate any thing _ 


of the sort. I have nothing to do with it. It does not come within the 
scope of the law. Loving hearts, infeed “PPO ka aune 
repeat—pooh, rubbish!’ 


Doctor Bax’s amuability was not ruffled. 


Con-— 4 


continued Tivos aad not | 


they were poor: ~ 
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He knew that there i a 2 . 
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- whom this wealth is likely to make famous. 


ter; the color’s returning to your face. 
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vein of tenderness in the lawyer's nature, despite all his endeavors to hide | softer light came into her face—a light in which compassion dwelt tor 


it. > 

“You, yourself,” said the little doctor, ‘‘related to me an instance of a 
young girl being suddenly and strangely enriched by the death of a rela- 
tive in Australia who had never set eyes on her. You, yourself, told me 
how this child had a devoted mother, and a father, a blind musician and 
a composer, an artist living in his art, and drawing joy from it, and 
Is there not in this simple 
record sufficient material for a fine romance. Is there not——” 

Mr. Wymer put his fingers in his ears. 

“T can see no romance in the story. Itis reality. Some realities are 
pleasant—some unpleasant. This happens to be a pleasant one to the per- 
sons interested, their heirs and assigns. That is all that can be said for it. 
Besides, what occurs in the Antipodes, where the natives walk about 
without any clo——” 


“Ebenezer!” etclaimed Miss Wymer, in an awful voice. 

“TY beg yourpardon. I was saying that what occurs at the Antipodes, 
where everything is topsy turvy, scarcely comes within the region of 
fair argument. I have heard of the most astonishing occurrences there 
—most astonishing!” 

“Truly,” remarked Doctor Bax, ‘‘ wonderful things take place there— 
very dreadful things too. J readin the papers afew days ago that at 
some gold-fields discovered in New Zealand, forty men were found perish- 
ing in the snow, and that most of them died from the long exposure and 
the trials they had gone through. What is the matter, Laura?” 

Wer trembling limbs would scarcely support her as she tottered out of 
the room to the street door. How cruelly, bitterly like to last year every 
thing was outwardly! Upon this spot William had kissed her, and bid 
her good-night; and she might never see him again. What had Doctor 
Bax said? ‘‘Forty men perishing in the snow!” Her brother or her 
lover might be among these men. There was horror in the thought, and 
a faintness came upon her. In truth, she did faint dead inthe arms of 
Doctor Bax, who had followed her into the passage. 

‘“‘Poor dear! poor dear!” exclaimed the doctor. gazing at the white 
face lying on his shoulder. ‘‘It is a sad Christmas for you, my poor 


Laura! Come, cheer up, my dear,* he said, as she opened hereyes,; ‘‘we 
can’t have you fainting uway like this. Idiot that lam! I might have 
known-——” 


‘“You know nothing more, doctor? He is not among them?” 
‘* Not he, indeed, the misguided young man! Come, now, youare bet- 
That's right—that’s right.” 

*T am well, now, doctor. It was very foolish to give way, but,” with 
a pitiful quivering of the lips, ‘‘Iam not as strong as I was. Go inside, 
dear doctor. Don’t let me make everybody miserable this Christmas 
eye. Very well; if *rou will not go in without me, I suppose I must ac- 
company you!” 

Smiling almost cheerfully, she took the doctor’s arm and rejoined the 
guests. They were happy enough, especially the very young people of 
the party, who laughed and frolicked as though life from this night forth 
was to be nothing but a long holiday. 

But there was one present who was supremely jabeor. It was worse 
than death to Stephen Winkworth to look upon the form of his crippled 
child. His misery was complete, for no ray of hope fell on the heart 
that was cold to all but this child. Day by day he had seen her wasting 
away. She bore her lot uncomplainingly, and in silence. In this lay 
his chief unhappiness. If she had confided in him as of old—if she had 


complained to him of her sufferings—it would have afforded him some 


consolation. But no; the bond that had united them was loosened. She 
choose rather to suffer in silence than seek hissympathy. Haplessindeed 
is that mortal whose life is passed without the light of sympathy and 
love! 

He had watched his daugheer the whole of the night. Scarcely a word 
had passed her lips; not once had he seen her smile; not once had she 
looked toward him with affection. He could endure it no longer. 

‘‘Alice,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, leaning over her chair,‘‘ I wish to 


~ speak with you alone.” 


Without a word she arose to obey him. It was a strange fashion of 
hers that she should wear her hair leosely; and, as it hung down in heavy 
masses, it almost concealed her deformity when she was standing in re- 
"pose, 

‘«Come into the night, ” he said. 


ab He felt stifled in the house, and he experienced a sense of relief when 


he reached the garden walk that bordered Warleycorabe Redes, The 


_ girl stood patiently before him, uttering no word. 


“Alice,” he said, ‘‘ why do you not speak to me?” 

‘“What shall I say, father?” she asked, in a weary tone. 
' “Say,” he returned, with heaving breast; ‘‘say anything! Why do 
_ you avoid my look?) Why do you torture me with your silence?” 

The suffering tone in which he BUSES was not without its effect. 
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him and for herself. 


“Father,” she said, solemnly, taking his hand, ‘‘look up to the stars. 
Look out upon this scene. Not in my dreams have I seen a grander pic- 
ture. The Divine Lord, that shaped the world, that gave us eyes to see, 
and ears to hear, and mind to understand, is looking down upon us now. 
See! the earth is so pure—the trees so lovely—the sky so bright! If 
Heaven be as beautiful as this, how blest is immortality!” ieee 

‘Well, child?” he said, awed into a quieter mood. oe 

“Well, father,” she returned, ‘‘ we are sent into this world to enjoy its 


blessings. Weare here, not to repine, not to murmur, not to scatter “4 

seeds of unkindness, but to live and be grateful. If any of us has sorrow — 

to bear, it must be borne. My lot, Heaven help me, is hard enough.” ey 
““Ttis, child—it is,” he groaned, remorsefully. a 
‘“ Why do you make it harder?” Re 


*‘Alice!” ahah a. 

“You have asked me to speak, and there is that in my mind must be te 
said. If it grieve you, you have brought it on yourself. My heart cries 
out against you! I can not help it—I can not help it—it is a power Wwith- _ Ke 
in that moves me. Since last Christmas a new light has shone upon me.— is 
Father!” she exclaimed, turning her face suddenly to his, “ you have 
never in all your life spoken to me of my mother!” 

Stephen staggered, as though a bullet had struck his heart, and a aged it 
ly shudder passed through him. 4 

‘*‘T never saw her—I never saw her picture. I have often. wondered — a 
if I shall know her when I meet her in heaven, or if there is something cs 
that will shut me out from her love in the next world, as death pas doe. =: 
in this. Father, speak to me of my mother!” gre ; 
“Tecan not, child—I can not,” he murmured, hiding his cans in bis 
hands. 


“‘T so yearn for love—for human love—for love with light in it! It 
seems to me that I can no longer live without it. Your love—forgive, oh, 
forgive me!” and she wound her arms around his neck, and drew his face 

_to her bosom, ‘‘ your love hurts me. It appears to me unholy, for you 
take it from all others to bestow it upon me. Do you think that, when 12 
see the want of sympathy that exists between you and all around you, I — 
am not grieved? ‘Do you think I do not suffer when I see good men and — 
women smile ee each other, and not upon you? When you shut your-— “Ti 
self out from man’s good-w ill, you shut me out also. ‘Your life is nots a 
blessing, father—Heaven pardon me for saying so—it is a curse?” 

It was part of his bitter punishinent to be compelled to acknowled; 
the truth of her words. His life was a curse, blighting every thing wi 
which he came in contact—blighting even his child’s happiness. » ee 

‘* Alter it, father—alter it!” she continued; earnestly. ‘Think better. 
of the world. Live in it and be of it. Forget what I told you last ye ar, 
of my—my love for William Fairfield. Nay, do not touch me fora mo- , 
ment!” She shrunk from him and hid her face, and did not speak f 0 a ae 
little while. ‘‘I have conquered that love; and I pray with all my hea a 
that William may come back and make Laura happy. Ihave been silent — 
to you. I have not been what I was; for my heart has whispered to m es 
that, you were in some way the cause of parting William and Laura, I 
do nct ask you to tell me anything; but if you can remedy any \ rong 
you have done, do so at once, if not for her sake, for mine!” ; 

There was euch anguish in his face, that she took his hand and held ig? 
to comfort him. : 


‘“‘T strove to bring love into your life, Alice,” he murmured, Hadhtase z 
‘““-You can do so yet. You can make my life brighter if you will a 
me the happiness of seeing that men respect you. You can bring a’ 
into it that has never yet illumined it, if you will speak to mae of 
mother in such tones as a daughter may listen to.” nN 
“Child,” he answered, in agony, ‘‘I can not speak of her. 
me what I am.” 
‘How long has she been dead? It must be a long, lon time; for : 
has been dead to me all my life. In what way did she i yout” 
“Silence, daughter!” he cried. ‘‘ You must not question me!” 
‘‘T dare not now be silent,” she said, firmly. ‘If she wee? ye 
have you never, never forgiven her? It is awful to think that sh 
been dead all these years, and that the ashes of your anger are still 
ing! Bless me, father, in my mother’s name, and say that you forgi 
her!” 
She knelt upon the snow, and raised her hands in an agony of pl 
ing. Could he gaze upon the poor, maimed child, whose life he 
wrecked, and not relent? Slowly the tears came into his eyes, slov 
the flood-gates of his heart were opened, and the memory of happ' 
times—of times when he was a better man—stole upon him with sotteas & 
ing influence. Blurred in the moonlight, he saw the form of his 
ter before him, and, placing his hand upon her head, he said: 
“For your sake, my child, I forgive! In your edge ly name, I ble 
y ou! Lhe 
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eae: There was certainly something very extraordinary the matter with lit- 
‘tle Doctor Bax. He had been called away from the house some time 
since, and having been absent for nearly an hour, had just returned; and 
when Laura, who, struggling to forget her sorrow, was playing forfeits 
with the young people, raised her eyes, she observed him regarding her 
in the strangest and most inexplicable manner. The moment their eyes 
a met he turned his away; but presently he was looking at her again, and 
‘so str angely, that she could not avoid asking if anything ailed him. 

SS “No, my dear,” he replied, with singular eagerness, ‘‘ there is nothing 
2 = Sak matter with me, you little puss, eh?” 

 * *~T don’t know,” said Laura; ‘ but you look as ifi——” 
oe “Yes, my dear, as}if—” 
_ “ Asif you had seen a ghost.” 
“ Ha—ha!” exclaimed the doctor, laughing so loudly that all eyes were 
_ turned upon him immediately. “‘That’s as good a thing as I’ve heard 
a ‘years. A ghost! What do you think, Mr. Harrild? Do I look. to 
a as if I had seen a ghost?” 
id don’t believe in ghosts,” replied Reuben Harrild, smiling. 
Ha!” said Doctor Bax, taking Laura’s hand, and patting it gently. 
has don’t believe in ghosts. ae that’s singular. Ido; I see them 
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wt Thope heocerd is nothing oats hasnt touching his forehead. 

“Not at all. Isay again, 1am a believer in ghosts. I never pass a 

; rch-yard at night without seeing a hundred of them,’ dodging around 
the peepee. I do believe Bhat if I went outside at this moment I 


: ao p-an'e I could vaise one.” 
“So many pops!” murmured Mr. Ramage. 
ee a, I venture baa cl said Mr. Wymer, with a ge at his part- 


MeOn; $08,” ead Doctor Bax, witha chuckle, ‘‘ there are varieties. The 
“ghost jocular and the ghost dejected: the dolesome and the sprightly; 
sober and the rakish,” 

I beg your pardon,” gid Mr. Wymer, somewhat scandalized at this 


“ Beg away, my dear sir; I am in the humor to forgive anything. But 

lease you, I will be more serious.” He led his friends to the window. 

ama creature of impulse, my dear Mr. Wymer; one moment I am 

, the next I am sad.” 

peg snens temperament,” suggested the lawyer. . 

y so. Therefore I will not ask you, nor you, friend Harrild, 

you, my dear Laura, to excuse the changeful vapors of my varying 

d, That sounds rather poetic, Mr. Wymer.” 

fag L, can not say. Poetry does not come within ihe legitimate scope of 
; = y duties. v 

Y ‘ou are mistaken, sir; your life contains much poetry. Butas I was 

‘ing, I will not ask you to excuse me for wandering to personal ex- 

srience—an episode in our family history. My father—it is forty years 

ce he died—had a brother Frank, from whom, years before his death, 

arted in anger, and whom he never saw again. Upon his death bed 

hought of that brother troubled him greatly. I was not very old at 

time, but Iremember well his words. ‘If I could but see Frank!’ he 

rmured; ‘we.have had so many happy days together. We slept 

her, and went to school together. He loved me, I am sure. If I 

but see my brother Frank!’ And he turned to nie, and bid me 

nly never to nurse anger against mortal man. ‘ Your uncle and I 

led,’ he said, ‘and parted with unforgiving words, If I could see 

ow, and press his hand, and exchange a loving word, I should die 

” Ihave never forgotten his words, and through all my. life I have 

let the sun go down upon my wrath.” 

it tor Bax still held Laura’s hand, and did not appear to heed the cu- 
‘riously inquiring look Reuben Harrild cast upon him. 

There are mysteries and miseries in all families,” the doctor contin- 

“Tt is wonderful the gee man inflicts upon himself, Reuben, 

had a son——” 

oo a held her breath. 

“ Yes, Thad a son, ” said Reuben, gently. ‘Go on, doctor.” 

eee A: son whom you have not seen for years. You parted from him ‘in 

: “anger. ‘He went abroad. What if he should be dead—” 

— “No—no, Doctor Bax!” cried Laura. ‘‘Donotsay that? For mercy’s 

do not say that!” 

‘What if he should be dead?” aid Doctor Bax, firmly. ‘*‘ What if he 

ould have died, unforgiven! If it were so, Reuben, would you not give 


to do in the old day s, when ca was a curly-headed boy? 2 


‘sages; those who couldn’t dance in the middle of the floor, danced in 


‘Ramage, bottoms; Mr. Woy and a very little girlin a blue sash, and Mr. 


you possess to beable totake him once more to your heart; as you 


', “I would, Heaven help me!” ; . ' Ga | 

“Dear friend, give me your hand. Laura, your etitatie was here last fy 
Christmas, was he not?” 

“Yes,” sighed Laura, ‘‘he wee here.” ! 

“ And from this window you saw his shadow on the snow,” said Pacis 
Bax, waving his handkerchief across the window. 

‘‘T did. Look, doctor, look!” Laura gasped, for at this moment the 
shadow of a man darkened the snow plain without. 

“Keep up your courage, Laura, Donot trembleso, my dear. 
Harrild, if that were your son, come to ask his father’s pardon for 4 
fault committed in a moment of rashness, and deeply repented of—if, 
réscued almost miraculously from a dreadful death, he should have tray- 
eled back over stormy seas to the home of Bis youth, humble, contrite, 
purified———” : 

‘It is he—my Arthur!” cried Reuben Harrild, as the shadow advanced, 
‘“‘T am very—very thankful. Dear friend, you haye made me your = 
debtor for life. Come, Laura, let us welcome your brother.” ey 

“Upon my word,” said little Doctor Bax, as Laura and her father left 
the room, ‘‘this promises to be the most glorious Christmas-eve in my 
remembrance.” 

In his excited state, a desperate step was clearly necessary. 

There were two musicians present—a pianist and a fiddler. Giving 
them a hurried order, Doctor Bax capered up to Miss Wymer, and ae 
for the honor of her hand for a quadrille. 

Miss Wymer solemnly rose, and granted it to him; and in a moment, be- 
fore anybody knew how it had all come about, everybody paired off, sets 
were formed, and a general quadrille commenced—a joyous and riotous 
quadrille. Those who couldn’t dance in the room, danced in the pas- 


Reuben® ¥s 
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nooks and corners; the very kitchen was invaded. 

And every figure was encored by’the little doctor, and danced twice 
over. 

In his set were Miss Wymer and himself, tops; Mr. Wymer and Mrs. 


Ramage and a pretty young lady, sides. 

To say that everybody enjoyed the dance is to say little. As for Dac- 
tor Bax and Miss Wymer, the simple word Flirtation conveys no idea 
of their goings-on. The familiar, not to say-profligate, way in which 
the doctor clasped the spinster’s waist, and kept it there unnecessarily 
while the sides were performing their figures, she not objecting, but 
seeming to enjoy it, was a sight not to be forgotten. iY 

Sure such another quadrille was never danced before. It came too 
soon to an end—that was the general opinion. When it was over, Mr. — 
Wymer offered his bony fingers to Doctor Bax, and ee shook hands 
cordially. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Wymer,” ” said the doctor. “Your opinion 
about ghosts, now?” ’ 

‘Doctor Bax,” replied Mr. weak: with an expression which made 
his face look abeoludaly young, ‘‘allow me to say that every member of 
our firm is proud of your friendship. You are a most wonderful man, 
sir.” 

“You're another!” cried Dr. Bax, poking Mr. Wymer in the ribs. 
Laura was weeping on her brother’s breast, while Reuben stood close, 
holding his son’s hand, 

‘Dear sister,” said Arthur, ‘‘ but for your sweet counsel this happy 
reunion might never sid been. Do not weep, Laura; there is a great 
blessing in store for you.” h 

‘‘ Arthur,” she cried, stretching forth her trembling arms, “you did ~ 
not come home alone?” 

“No: a friend accompanied me whom I have jaamoad to love—a friend 
who, on the long voyage home, spoke and thought of nothing but the 
wrong he had inflicted upon the girl of his heart. He saved my life, 
dear; but for him I should have perished in the wilds; and he has com? = 
with me to ask your forgiveness. You will forgive him, will you note ees 
He loves you perfectly, Laura,’and has been very unhappy. Thank God! 
thank God! this moment recompenses for all!” er, 

-. At her feet knelt William Fairfield! She raised him to her breast; and F 
on that blessed Christmas-eve, under the solemn splendor of the starlit 
heavens, the lovers were reunited, never more to part in life. eae 

x * * * * Pip rer * * * a 

It was later than usual before the Christmas party broke up. Ahap- 
pier company had certainly never assembled within four walls. There = 
was gladness around all, and every one appeared to have grownsuddenly == 
younger. Even Stephen Winkworth’s countenance wore a satisfied ex- 
pression, and, much to the astonishment of the guests, he was observed ore 
to smile upon two distinct occasions. ae 

‘* Where is your skeleton now, Doctor Bax?” asked Laura, as ‘she, Wil <i 
liam, and Alice stood by his side; “‘the skeleton you were clean ye ae ae 
last year?” 2a 
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_ voice as his daughter kissed his hand; ‘‘I have 
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‘that I may not get at bim. Ah, William! | 
_ before you sleep to-night, fall upon your knees 


and thank God for the good he has bestowed 
upon on) As for you, my dear, if I were not 
man, I would run away with you, will 
nilly and marry you to-morrow. But as itis, 1 
suppose we must make the best of our lots, and 
go on in the same humdrum way as ever. 
Stephen Winkworth,” he said, as Stephen 
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approached, “ will you let William have back 


farm? , 
“Yes,” said Stephen, with a tremor in his 


been wanting to offer it back, but I did not 
to do it.” 

“Then everything is settled,” said Doctor 

. Bax; ‘‘and, extepting that we, are all very 

much happier, this Christmas might be last 

Christmas, and the year that has passed might 

' have been a mistake. A mistake, however,” he 


» added, gently, ‘‘ which will not, let us hope, be 


set down to our disadvantage when our life’s 
account is balanced in the ledger of old Father 
Timerzss 4 

His dog cart was at the door, ready to take 
him on his regular Christmas visit to his poor 
friends. How he got into his overcoat is a 
mystery, for everybody at once tried to assist 
him on with it, and the result was laughing 
confusion. Laura’s fair hands tied his cravat 
round his throat, and Laura’s lips were pressed 
to his cheek. 

_A most amie hush fell upon the guests 
who were all hatted and cloaked and be- 
muffled, and who yet madenostir to leave. Mr. 


_ Wymer looked at Doctor Bax and fidgeted in 


the strangest manner—which 
twinkles into the doctor’s eyes, 
“T beg your pardon,” said the lawyer, 
Peery “have you not forgotten something?” 
 Possi ly—possibly, my dear sir, Can you 
give it a name?” 

“Your bag—for the poor!” - 

With beaming face and tearful eyes, Doctor 
Bax produced it magically. No wizard, whether 
of the east, north, south or west, could have 
done the trick more neatly, for not a soul was 
able to discover where the bag came from. He 
opened its mouth and held it out. No need to 
ask or urge. Willing hands and hearts con- 
tributed, and Doctor Bax was ready to declare 
most solemnly that the paper packet which 
Miss Wymer dropped into the *bag contained 
more than the usual lawyer’s fee of sikx-and- 
eight-pence. But had he done so, Miss Wymer 
would probably have declared that she had 
made a mistake. So he wisely held his tongue. 

“Do you not find it lonely,” suggested Mr. 
Wymer, ‘driving by yourself in the cold air?” 

‘T ee do so to-night,” said Doctor Bax; “ I 
confess I should appreciate the company of a 
kindred soul to whom_I could talk as I drive 
along to my friends. William, of course, can’t 

- come.” 4 

William laughed, and shook his head. 

“TY beg your pardon,” said Mr, Wymer 
twitching a button off his glove; “if I might be 
allowed to—” . 

Doctor Rax held out his arm, and Mr. Wymer 
sedately accepted it, though he was so long and 
the doctor was so short that they formed a 
queer conjunction, and they walked to the dog- 
_cart together. 

The doctor waved his hand and drove off; Mr. 
‘Wymer being compelled to hold on tightly, for 
the pony was in the maddest of humors, and 
kicked up his heels in rare fashion, 


An hour afterward, Laura and William were 


brought soft 


 , standing at the door, looking out unon the night. 


He told her of his dream on last Christmas eve, 
and was pointing out to her the spot where he 
had seen the shadows. 
“They have taught me a lesson I shall never 
forget, darling,” he said. ‘My love, strength- 
ened by faith, can never yield again to doubt. 
Tell me once more, Laura, that you forgive me 
for the sorrow I have caused you.” 
_ ‘Thave nothing to forgive,” she said, sweetly: 


_ **ITam so perfectly happy. The sorrow of the 
rte past year was hard to bear, but its fruits will 


be sweet. And, oh, William, I shall never 
think with any other feeling than gratitude of 
the Shadows you saw last Christmas on the 


[THE END.] 
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Half-Dime Singer's Library 
1 Wxuoa, Emma! and 59 other Songs. 
2 Caprain Curr and 57 other Songs. 
83 Tue Garnsgoro’ Har and 62 other Songs. 
4 Jounny Morcan and 60 other Songs. 
5 [uu Strike You Wits A FEATHER and 62 others. 
6 GEORGE THE CHARMER and 56 other Songs. 
7 Tae BeLte or Rockaway and 52 other Songs. 
8 Young Fretian, You’rEe Too Fresx and 60 others. 
9 Suy Youne Grru and 65 other Songs. { 
10 I’m THE Governor’s OnLy Son and 58 other Songs, 
11 My Fan and 65 other Songs. 
12 Comm’ THro’ THe Rye and 55 other Songs. 
13 THe Roiirckine Ir1sHMAN and 59 other Songs. 
14 Oxrp Doe Tray and 62 other Songs. 
15 WxHoa, CHARLIE and 59 other Songs. 
16 In tars WuHeEar By anp By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Ler and 58 other Songs. 
18 I’m THE Boy THAT’s BounD To BuAzx and 57 others. 


19 Tak Two Orpxans and 59 other Songs. 


20 WHAT ARE THE Witp Waves Sayine, SISTER? 
and 59 other Songs. 


21 Inpignant Potty Woe and-59 other Songs. 

22 Toe O_p Arm-Cuair and 58 other Songs. 

23 On Coney Isianp Bracu and 58 other Songs. 

24 Outp Simon, THE Hot-Corn Man and 60 others, 

25 I’m in Love and 56 other Songs. > 

25 PARADE OF THE GuaARpDs and 56 other Songs. 

27 Yo, Have, Ho! and 60 other Songs. 

28 "I'wit Never po To Gis ir up So and 60 others. 

29 Biur Bonnets Over THE Borper and M4 others. 

30 Tas Merry J. avenie Man and 56 other Songs. 

31 Swreer Foraxt-me-Nor and 55 other Songs. 

32 LeeTLe Basy Mine and 53 other Songs. 

33 Dz Bano AM DE INSTRUMENT FoR ME and 53 others. 

84 Tarry and 50 other Songs. 

35 Just to PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 

86 SKATING ON ONE IN THE GuTTER and 52 others. 

37 Kotorep Kranxs and 59 other Songs. 

88 Nu. DesprRanpum and 53 other Songs. 

89 Tux Grau I Lerr Bexryp Mz and 50 other Songs. 

40 "Tis put A LirtLe Fapep Fiower and 50 others. 

41 Pretry WHILHELMINA and 60 other Songs. 

42 DANCING IN THE Barn and 63 other Songs. 

43 H. M.S. Prnarore, COMPLETE, and 17 other Songs, 
Sold everywhere by Newsdealers, at five cents 


per copy, or sent t-pcid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of Six cents parmimnbar, : 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PusuisHers, 
98 Wiitiam Street, New York. 


“The Model Family Paper 
; —AND— 


Most Charming of the Weeklies.” 


aie ir . the: birt 
pilieventetineie ot es eee 
Serials, Tales, Romances, z 
Sketches, Adventures, Biographies, 
Pungent’ Essays, Poetry, 
Notes and Answers to Correspondents 
Wit and Fun— 

All are features in every number, from such 
celebrated writers as no paper in America can 
boast of. 

What is best in POPULAR READING, that the 
paper always has; hence for Homx, SHop, Li- 
BRARY and GENERAL READER it is without a 
rival; and hence its great and steadily increasing 
circulation. 

The SaturDay JOURNAL is sold everywhere 
by newsdealers; price six cents per number; or to 
subscribers, post-paid, at the following cheap 
rates, viz.: 

Four months, one dollar; one year, three 
dollars ; or, two copies, five dollars. 


Address BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


3. Housekeeper’s Guide. 


or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt price, ne 

BEADLE & ADAMS, 3 WitnraM ore yy Price be 
th ae: 

at MS ta y ae t 2 - * nuiiet tue 24 
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3 “BEADLE ® ADAMS. Ps 
STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. — 
Speakers. ar 


BEADLE AND ADAMS have now on their lists the fol 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
prepared expressly for schools, families, ete. Each 
volume contains 100 large pages, printed from clear, 
open type, comprising the best collection of Dia- 
logues Trained and citations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season 
of 1881—as far as now issued —embrace twenty-three 
volumes, viz. : ; f 

1. American Speaker. 13, School Speaker. a 


2. National Speaker. 14. Tudicrous Speaker, 
3. Patriotic Speaker. 15, Komikal Speaker. ion 
4. Comic Speaker. 16. Youth’s Speaker. “16 es 
5. Elocutionist. 17. Eloquent Speaker. em 
6. Humorous Speaker. 18. Hail Columbia Speak- 
7. Standard Speaker. er. ; (yee 
8. Stump Speaker. 19. Serio-Comie Speaker. . 
9. Juvenile Speaker. 20. Select Speaker. a 
10, Spread-Eagle Speaker | 21. Funny Speaker. is 

11. Dime Debater. 22. Jolly Speaker. Cas 
12. Exhibition Speaker. | 23, Dialect Speaker. 


These books are replete with choice pieces for the Ls 
School-room, the ibition, for Homes, ete. They pe 
are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of — 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 Declama H 
tions and Recitations in. each book. : 


; “3 
Dialogues. : + 
The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages,em =) 
brace twenty-eight books, viz.: ae 
Dialogues No. One. Dialogues No. Fifteen. inf 
Dialogues No. Two. \Dialogues No. Sixteen, S 


Dialogues No. Three. Dialogues No. Seventeen. ~ 
Dialogues No, Four. Dialogues No. Eighteen +3. 
Dialogues No. Five. Dialogues No. Nineteen. Sanna 
Dialogues No. Six. ‘Dialogues No. Twenty. ait 
Dialogues No. Seven. Dialogues No. Twenty-one. ae 
Dialogues No. Eight. Dialogues No. Twenty-two. _ ae 
Dialogues No. Nine. |Dialogues No. Twenty-three. __ ; 
Dialogues No. Ten. ‘Dialogues No. Twenty-four, 
Dialogues No, Eleven. Dialogues No. Twenty-five. Eats 
Dialogues No. Twelve. Dialogues No. Twenty-six. Vie 

Dialogues No. Thirteen. Dialogues No.Twenty-seven. _ ad 


' 


Dialogues No, Fourteen Dialogues No. Twenty-eight. 
15 to 2 te pee and Dramas in each book, 
These volumes have been prepared with especial __ 
reference to their availability in all school-rooms. __ 
They are adapted to schools with or without the fur- 
niture of a stage, and introduce a ra of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, thmaleand 
female. It is fair to assume that novolumes yet 
offered to-schools, at any price, contain so many — 
whe ks useful dialogues and dramas, serious 
and comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 2 Cents. Rbks 
For Schools, Parlo s, Entertainments and the Am- — 
ateur Stage, comprising. Original Minor as 
Comedy, Farce, D ess Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by 1oted ters; and Recitations — 
and Readings, new :nd standard, of the y aie a 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof. A. M. 1 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 


Se. 


market for popular circulation. 
Ladi 


es’ Letter-Writer. Book of Games. 
Gents’ Letter-Writer, Fortune-Teller. 
Book of Etiquette, Lovers’ Casket, 
Book of Verses, Ball-room Companion. 
Book of Dreams. Book of Beauty. 


? 


biti’ cs ing of oe Sports, 
of Croquet. achting and Ro 
Chess Instructor. Sicting mnt Delve oe 
ce a ay ae Book at ceoew 
uide to Swimming. - -Ball Player for 188: 
Handbook of Winter Spent. nig ri 


1. Cook Book. 
2. Recipe Book. 


Lives of Great Americans _ 


Are presented complete and authentic biographies _ 

of many of the mak who have added luster tb the 

Republic by their lives and deeds. The series em- _ 
races: 


braces: we) 
I.—George Washington. | VIT.—David Crockett, — : 
I.—John Paul Sone _ | VII.—Israel hoes ; 
J1.—Mad AnthonyWayne} IX.—Kit Carson, 
TV.—Ethan Allen. X.—Tecumseh, ; 
V.—Marquis de Lafay-| XI.—Abraham Lincoln, 
ette. .—Pontiac, at 
VI.—Danie] Boone. XUI.—Ulysses 8. Grant. 
The above publications for sale by all newsdealers 
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; ~——-FIRESIDE, WAVERLEY AND SINNYSIDE LIBRARIES. 
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‘The Fireside Library. 


1 Was Sse His Wire? ‘By M Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
ae 2 Furmme From Love 4 Harriet 1 Irving. 

3 Dip Hx Love HER? B Bartley T, Campbell. 
4 4 A Srranuz Woman. By Rett Winwood. 
_ 6 Two Girts’ Lrves. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
9 Tae War or Hearts. By Corinne Cushman. 

11 Tu Fase Wipow. oF, . Jennie D. Burton. 
12-138 Lost ror Love. By Miss 'M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 ‘Porners or THE se By Victor Hugo. 

a pe Tie QuapRoox. By Catharine A. Warfield. 
17-18 Uncir Smas. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
19-20 Deap-Sza Fruit. By Miss E. Braddon. 
ees Lyrriz Kare Kirsy. W. Robinson. 
NG@ THE Winp.. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
IRDS OF PREY. By Mrs. MED E. Braddon, 


ee he Tear Boy or Norcorr’s. By Charles Lever. 
«27-28 CHARLOTTE’s INHERITANCE. By Miss Braddon. 
29 A Grrw’s Hxarr, By Rett Wiuwood. 
80-31 Rep as A Rose 1s Sux, By Rhoda Broughton, 
- 82 Tr Lity or St. Erne. By Crow 

a 33 STRANGELY WED. By Mrs. Jenny Davis Burton. 
_ $4 Tue Gresy Bre. By M. E. O. Malen. 

a 

85 Anne Tempte. By Rev. J. H. lagraham. 

Af _ 86 Wrrnovt Mercy. By Bartley T, Campbell. 


a Brack Eves anp Buuz. By Corinne Cushman. 
88 Brave Barnara. By Corinne Cushman. 
a 89 A Dancrrous Woman. By Margaret Blount. 
40 Ovrpa’s Love. By Henrietta E, De Conde 

_ 41 Lost: A Wirz. By Corinne Cushman. 

48 Wixwine Ways. By Margaret Blount, 

4a A Woman's Heart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
4 THE Deapv Lerrer. By Seeley Regester. 
™ 45 Lorp Lisiz’s DaueuTer. By C M. Braeme. 
6 A Woman’s Hann. By Author of ‘‘ Dead Letter.” 
47 Viats or Wrats. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
, A Win Girt. By Corinne Cushman. 
‘49 Tue MappEst Marrrace Ever Was. By Burton 
ms a) Love in 4 Mazz. By Mrs. E. F, Eliet. 
43 _ $1 Carsorina; or, WALLED Up Ative. By Robinson. 
_ 62 A Romance or a Poor Youne Giru. By Mrs. Ellet. 
. 83 THe Locxep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 
| $4 Tue Pre or rue Downes. By Margaret Blount. 
55 A Srrance Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. 
_° 66 Tue Prerry Purrran. By Parson’s Daughter. 
5% Dip See Sry? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
spite 88 Dovsty Drvorcep. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
a 59 A Wickep Woman. Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake. 
© Bump Barpara’s Secret. By Mary G. Halpine. 
61_AN "AMERICAN QUEEN. By Grace Mortimer. 
; co Marcoun, THE STRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 
63 Wirt or Winow. By Rett Winwood. 
($4 ‘THe CrreoLe Cousins. By Philip 8. Warne. 
65 Poursurp To tHe Avrar. By-Corinne Cushman. 
aM 66 Tse Terme Trure. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
67 Execant Ecpert. By Philip §. Warne. 

, 68 Lapy Heven’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
69 Bowm, Tux Kyieur or Curvatry. By P. 8.Warne. 
70 DrirrinG To Ruy. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
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